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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 
DEVOTED TO BEES, Honey, & HOME INTERESTS 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 
A.!.ROOT, - MEDINA,O. 
A.1. ROOT, Eprror. 
ERNEST R. ROOT, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
J.T. CALVERT, BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Terms. $1.00 ov annum; two _ $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, 83.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copie. $2.50; 
five —. $3.75. These terms appl h to the 
United tes, Canada, and Mexico. all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
— cs extra for postage. To all countries out of 

. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. e journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and sated an A for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, specify that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will be res ; 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or expresscharges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made eevee to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 


you. 
Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
r single insertion, and for a uniform space each 

ue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 


TIME RATES. 


2.002 tnaertions, per Mme. i... 6s. os ics ececceeed Hs 20ce 
3to 5 94 = vols saderSeriats Jay bear 19¢ 
6 to ll r. a Mf Sch pcbhdahiaceudiiad: » ebem ce 
2 tol7 ve = OT eka wwe kEN se beige k l7e 
18 to 23 - 43 Ot boneshad Cab eiahah sok ieee 
2% insertions bs Tr ace wes € een’ take Gee 15e 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, Ic per line less than 
above rates. ‘ 
On 8 inches or more, 2c per line lesa. 
On less than 6 lines space, le per line more than 
above rates. 
SPACE RATES. 


There are those who would like the privilege of 
lengthening or shortening their ad., according to 
the season; i. e., large display advertisements, during 
the busy rush, and small ads. during the dull season. 
We pepeed a table of “‘space rates,’ but it should 
be understood that the discounts are not quite as 
liberal as the “time rates” above. We will sell 
space, to be taken out any time within a year, to be 
used at the option of the buyer, at the following 
rates: 
100 lines 
200 lines... 
500 lines. 
750 lines... 
1000 lines 





In penne Sev advertising, be sure to specify 
whether you wish time or space rates. 
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For electrotyped advertisements we wil! al)ow 
additional discount of 6 per cent on both Gime ‘cal 


space rates. 
Aa Zr ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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CLUBBING List 
We will send GLEANINGS with— 


The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.00) %1.75 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, (.75) 1.65 
The Bee-Kee ” Review, (1.00) 1% 
The British Journal. (1.50) 2.00 
American Apiculturist, (.75) 1.70 
American Bee-Keeper, (BO) 1.40 
All of the above journals, 5.65 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
American Garden, (2.00) 2.60 
Prairie Farmer, (1.50) 2.35 
Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 2.9 
Farm Journal, (50) 12 
Scientific American, (3.00) 3.% 
Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 1.9 
Popular Gardening, (1.00) 1.8% 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2% 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 1% 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (0) 1% 
Fanciers’ Monthly 1.00) Lh 
Tilustrated Home Journal, (50) 1.35 
Orchard and Garden, ( 50) 140 
[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada.) 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per :nnum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


UNTESTED QUEENS 


For $1.00 from July ist. till Nov. ist. 














Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out chaurge.. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 

from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neutly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. § al rates for warrant 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.0 before July ist, or after Nov. 
wanted sooner or later, see rates in price list 


*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, ht Street, Col. Co., Pa. 7tfdy 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 71d 

*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O, Ttfd% 

C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. tf 

Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. m£d90 

E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can. 

W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Giles Co., Teno. "fd 

*Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, North uw- 
19tt9v ‘ berlané o., Pa. 





HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. an 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., !: vite) 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. tfdy) 
Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Luf. Co., Mo. °tfd® 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. : meek 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N.Y. Ul 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








PLANT POSIES for your wife. 

No NEW BEE-JOURNAL has started for a week. 

THOSE REPORTS On p. 289 are very interesting. 

DWINDLING in Medina makes me keep my 
bees longer in cellar. 

EsSPARCETTE, spoken of on page 279. is called 
the honey-plant par excellence in some parts of 
France, 

THAT SKELETON hand on page 258 has one 
joint less on its forefinger than on its little fin- 
ger. Has it been fooling with a buzz-saw ? 

Wito CAN TELL, With some show of authority, 
Which is worth more for spring feeding. a dol- 
lars worth of granulated or brown sugar”? 

LOCATING HIVES on the south side of a build- 
ing. very properly says W.S. Pouder, in Indi- 
ana Farmer, "is liable to give bees the swarm- 
ing fever.” 

PUACELIA TANACETIFOLIA is making some 
stiras a honey-plant in Germany. I believe it 
ames from California. Can any one tell us 
about it? 

rout Broop. Chas. Dadant gives, in A. B. 
J, 0 ivineing evidence that there is no danger 
of foundation carrying foul brood. I’ve breath- 
ed easier sinee reading it. 

Dk TINKER Ought not to tinker with our 
spelling. Mes is all right in England, but 
It looks funney here. It’s too much labour. 
The spelling of our language is horrible, any 
Way. 

M BLOOM, my former guide for taking 
out *. is unreliable. March 30 it was in 
bloom vere, following which was cold weather, 
Ine] ga snowstorm which left the ground 
COV three days. 

MN tR CASES, On p. 289, seem to beat chaff 
sth ut Ud like to see them compared in a 
mat iter, or in a colder place than Medina. 
Still the proportion were changed, and 14 in 
Wil ‘ases had died to 11 in chaff hives, I’d 
taki winter cases, 

I (CKING-BOXES of the Oatmans, refer- 

n page 267, I saw last summer. Cer- 
t all of them had bottoms, I think. 
re three Stories high, making 12 hives 
. If I am rightly informed, they lost 
during the last of their wintering. 
\ON-SWARMING SYSTEM met my eyes in 
I felt curious and interested. Then I 
vdvertised by Geo. A. Stockwell, and I 
d. I sent a quarter, got a pamphlet 
ss than would go on three pages of 
‘Gs. Tread it and felt—humbugged. 


** UNIFORMITY Should be the rule in sections 
and erates. and any departure from that rule 
should be disapproved and frowned down.” 
That’s what the A. B. J. says in an editorial 
inviting a full discussion of the subject. Broth- 
er Newman, you've struck a good note. 

COARSE WIRE CLOTH over entrances in winter 
is approved (p. 266) by Bro. Potter and the ed- 
itor. Why, bless you, don’t you know that I 
am with you, friend Root? I even go further 
than Bro. Potter, and have my wire cloth so 
coarse the bees can go right through it. 

JOHN Smith, in Nebraska Bee-keeper, doesn’t 
believe in “fixed distances.” He says: “I can 
set my hives near or far apart, and it doesn’t 
matter to other folks either. If they don’t like 
the looks of my yard as I fix my distances, they 
ean go and fix their own distances in their own 
yards.” 

A NEW PROJECT is on foot in England to start 
a bee-paper. A stock company is to be incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, in 10,000 shares 
of % each. Among the movers are J. Hewitt 
(a Hallamshire bee-keeper) and T. Bonner 
Chambers, of Sheffield, where the paper is to be 
located. 

COOKING EGGS, as given on page 282, is good. 
Here’s the way our folks do. Pour boiling 
water on the eggs, at the rate of a quart toa 
half dozen; cover, and set on the reservoir. In 
10 or 15 minutes the yelk will be done soft, and 
longer will make it harder; but the white will 
not get hardin all day. It doesn’t need such 
close watching as your way, Mrs. Axtell. 

STARTING SEEDS, particularly fine seeds, in 
boxes. Bake the soil to kill weed seeds. Fine 
it, level in box, lay seeds on top, sprinkle fine 
soil over, just covering the finest seeds; lay 
brown wrapping-paper flat on it, and keep al- 
ways a little moist. The paper holds the mois- 
ture, and prevents the seeds washing out when 
watered, besides the other good it does as a 
covering. 

RoBBERS sometimes clean out a weak colony 
in spring. Whatever you do, don’t take a hive 
away that the robbers are at work on. If you 
do, theyll only attack a neighboring colony. 
Take most of the contents out of the hive, but 
leave at least one comb with a little honey to 
finish. If you must take the hive away, put 
another in its place, with something for the 
robbers to work on. 

Prpine of the queen, says Henry Alley, “is 
made by the rapid vibration of the wings before 
the queens leave the cells.” He should have 
added, that the sharpest piping is made by the 
young queen at liberty. Youldn’t it be best to 
continue the old-fashioned way of saying that 
the queen at liberty “ pipes,’ and the queens 
still in the cells with the coarser voices 
*quahk”? Cheshire says the wings have noth- 
ing to do with the piping. 
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REQUEENING. Alley says, in April Api., * It 
will pay to requeen colonies each two years.” 
Rambler says, in same Api., * When a honey- 
producer advocates the requeening of all his 
colonies the second year, it seems to be an evi- 
dence of the inferiority of his system of queen- 
rearing and of his queens.” That’s rough on 
Alley, but he has lots of good company on his 
side, and I guess he can stand it. 


GENERAL (40ORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAUSES OF SWARMING. 




















DADANT TELLS US WHY HE PREFERS LARGE 
HIVES, 





About 40 years ago a friend of mine told me 
that he had seen a swarm settling on a rock in 
a waste land, about half a mile outside of the 
city in which I lived in France. It was at the 
beginning of April. and had I not known my 
friend as unlikely to tell lies I would have 
thought that he intended to make an April fool 
of me. After finding the swarm I covered it 
with a hive. and the next morning I brought it 
home. My business prevented me from lookin 
at it before evening, when, to my surprise, 
saw that most of the bees were gone, and that 
the few hundred which had not followed the 
others were unable tofly. They were starving. 
Then I concluded that this colony had deserted 
its hive for want of food; and this view was 
confirmed by several other similar experiences. 
On a Sunday afternoon, while glancing about 
my home apiary, Isaw the alighting-board of 
one of the hives covered with fighting bees. 
The ground in front of the hive was already 
covered with dead ones. I stooped down, and 
racked my brain to find an explanation of the 
fact, for I had never seen any thing like that, 
when, on a sudden, a lump of bees larger than 
my fist dropped on my hat, and thence slipped 
upon the fighting bees. Raising my eyes I saw 
aswarm suspended under the limb of a tree 
just above. These bees were so weak that 
they were unable to cling together, and were 
killed by the bees of the hive in front of which 
they had fallen, little by little, in small bundles. 
I procured a hive into which I shook the 
swarm. They took the food that I gave them, 
and, after having regained strength, they de- 
parted. Had I given them one or two combs 
containing honey and pollen they would have 
stayed. 

I have seen several colonies deserting their 
hives for want of honey, and especially of pol- 
len. Treturned them after having attended to 
their needs, and they were happy to stay. 
have seen, also, bees deserting as soon as they 
were brought out of a cellar which had been 
too warm. For several weeks these bees had 


been anxious to have a good flight: their hives: 


had been for them a prison, and they availed 
themselves of the first chance to depart. 

All these occurrences, showing that bees 
swarm to find better abodes when they are dis- 
satisfied with the circumstances in which they 
are, induced me to investigate the causes of 
natural swarming, which, so far, had been con- 
sidered as a natural impulse given to bees in 
order to replenish the earth. 

As bees generally swarm when their hives are 
full, the first thing to be considered was wheth- 
er the lack of room was not the cause of 
swarming, especially as it is well known that 
bees in small hives swarm more than in larger 
ones. Now, the question arose: “‘How much 
room is needed to accommodate the most pro- 
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lific queen?” For several years I kept ob- 
serving-hive, and had noticed that 4 gooq 


queen can lay about six eggs per minute. «yp 3% 
per hour. If we suppose that she lays hii\/ the 
time, or 12 hours in 24, we have 360x126) 43% 
eggs per day, during the best time of ti) sea. 
son. 

A well-known German bee-keeper, My. Voy 
Berlepsch, having hived a swarm on © jipty 
combs, counted the eggs laid by its queen dyy- 
ing the first 24 hours, and found a few jor. 
than 3000. But, having probably considered 
this number as unusually large, he did not dray 
any inference from it, for he did not eilarge 
his small hives. Yet, since a queen taken at 
random can lay 3000 eggs to-day, I can po 
see why she did not lay the same number yes. 
terday, or Why she will not lay as many t- 
morrow, if the cireumstances have not cliang- 
ed. To verify whether a queen is able to Jay 
3000 or more eggs per day for several weeks, i} 
is indispensable to give her colony a number of 
cells sufficient to receive her eggs for 2! days, 
besides the cells containing the provisions oj 
honey and pollen. 

Thad several large hives built to produce 
comb honey in small boxes placed at both sides 
of the brood, after the idea of Jasper Hazen. | 
resolved to use them for my experiments, 
These hives could accommodate 14 Quinby sus- 
pended frames, 18x10'¢ inches inside: and my 
enlarged American hives could accommodate 
16 frames. I filled these frames with worker 
combs and watched the results. We have 
these hives yetin our home apiary. I soon as 
certained that these hives were too large, even 
for my best queens, whose laying, during the 
best seasons, exceeded 4000 eggs per day for 2I 
days, and I econeluded that a Quinby hive, with 
10 frames and a partition-board, would be sufti- 
cient. These 10 frames, containing 104.50 
worker-cells, can accommodate the laying of 
from 3500 to 4000 eggs, leaving 20,000 or 30,000 
cells for the provisions. All the Quinby hives 
that we have made since have 10 frames anda 
partition-board. These hives are larger thana 
12-frame Langstroth; yet,every year, when the 
white clover begins to bloom, nearly every one 
of them is full of brood and of bees, ready to 
bring honey into the upper story, or to swarm, 
if we delay, even for very few days, the enlarg- 
ing of the room. 

In the spring of 1889 we had put our upper 
stories on the hives, as we usually do in the last 
part of May; but the bees, for a week or more, 
did not bring any honey, when, the wind hav- 
ing changed, we noticed a booming in thic apia- 
ry. Two days after, although we had raised 
their hives from the bottom-boards, several col- 
onies were gathered outside of their hives. 
Their upper stories, containing each «bout 
lbs., had been filled in less than three days. We 
hastened to put a second story under the first: 
yet some swarmed — dissatisfied, doi btless, 
with these large hives which had proved too 
small to receive their daily crop. As it as im- 
possible for us to enlarge the space in our sis 
apiaries on the same day, we had an viusual 
number of swarms, 15 or 20 per cent, if 1 vin not 
mistaken; more in our Langstroth hiv: s. and 
such swarms! One of them was so la that 
we had to give it two upper stories on tl cve- 
ing after it was hived. ‘The bees in thes large 
hives were therefore as much crowded &- a col- 
ony inasmall hive; for it is not the siz of the 
hive which excites the bees to swarm; © is the 
comparative narrowness of their abou: : it ls 
the soc of empty cells to receive the | vrvest 
and the eggs of the queen. When the ‘oney 
comes in slowly, the enlarging of the ro: with 
empty frames may suffice; but when t) ¢lo? 
is very abundant, as the workers do noi kel 
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aside to build combs, while the nectar 
u the tields, they swarm, 

e-keepers think that our hives are too 
aise comb honey; furthermore, a great 
ive reduced their Langstroth hives to 
sight frames. But when we made our experi- 
nents, (ue extractor was not yet invented; and 
for several years after its invention, as extract- 
ed houey Was difficult to sell, we raised comb 
honey. iu small boxes first, then in 3-lb. Adair 
eeetious; and our erops were not smaller in 
quantity than those of bee-keepers using small- 
op hives. Whose apiaries were in the same lo- 
dition as Ours, 

One of the advantages of large hives is, that 
their queens, during the summer, have a great 
many empty cells in which they can lay, 


remal! 
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large 
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and the workers a large space in which they 
up a quantity of fine summer honey for 


can lay 
wintel 

| know that both these propositions are in di- 
rect opposition to the new doctrine which ad- 
yises the bee-keepers to contract the brood- 
chamber So as to stop the laying of the queen, 
and to compel the bees to bring all their har- 
vest in the seetions; but I know that our crops, 
eyen When we raised comb honey, gave us more 
profit with less work, and fewer chances of loss, 
than the narrowing method to its partisans, A 
queen, from July to August, can lay very little 
inasmall hive; and as the workers do not live, 
onan average, more than 35 days during the 
working season, the number of bees is very 
much reduced in the fall. When winter comes, 
the population, Which is small, suffers propor- 
tionately more from the cold than a larger one. 
ln spring the bees are slow in recovering a 
uumber of workers sufficient for the harvest, 
and their owner is compelled to narrow up the 
brood-chamber to foree them in the sections. 
Thus the advocate of small hives turns in a cir- 
llis colonies are small in winter and 
spring. on account of his summer contraction; 
then he is compelled to contract his hives again 
to geLacrop. On the contrary, not only the 
queens in our large hives are not hindered in 
their lnying: but the workers have a large 
room in Whieh they lay up an abundance of the 
best provisions. Then the population well fed, 
able to keep well warmed, coming out in spring 
numerous and healthy, fill their hives with 
workers ready for the honey-harvest. 

A successful Italian bee-keeper, who was 
converted to the large hives by my writings, 
Wrote, ast year, in L’Apicoltore: ‘To obtain 
good crops of honey you should prepare your 
colonics during the preceding summer.” Con- 
traction does just the reverse. Our experience 
onthe question of the size of hives continues 
the sa In our Lamont apiary (see GLEAN- 
INGS,.) sjuary 15, page 60), we have about 30 
large inby hives and 23 ten-frame Lang- 
stroth. Last October all our Quinby hives but 

| sufficient stores for winter, while 19 
Langstroth had to be fed. Yet we did 
in ounce of honey from their brood- 
insummer. For several years we had 
to transfer their colonies to Quinby 
| we have resolved to do it this spring. 
return to my _ subject: Natural 
can be caused, also. by the death of 
during the honey season. Then the 
if they have eggs or young larve, 
al queens; and the first hatched, be- 
ved by the bees from killing her rivals, 
lied, and goes out with a swarm. This 
we designate asa“ primary swarm 
ng queen.” Such swarming with 
‘ens amounts, on an average, to two 
‘cent of the number of our colonies. 
hatitis impossible to prevent natu- 
ing completely, unless you watch your 


cle, 
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colonies to prevent them from replacing their 
ueens during the honey harvest; but it con- 
firms my theory, that swarming is always caus- 
ed by the uneasiness of the becs, 
Hamilton, Ill., Apr. 16. CHARLES DADANT. 


{Friend D., I am well aware there are many 
things to be said in favor of large hives: and 
where one works for extracted honey, as you 
do, I rather think I should. prefer them. As 
this large amount of room is needed, however, 
during only a partof the year, there are some 


-very good reasons for enlarging, when needed, 


by an upper story; -and if we do this, it  be- 
hooves us to have our frames rather shallow. 
This is why Langstroth decided on the frame 
he has. Using ten combs below and ten more 
above, we have a hive about as large as most 
bee-keepers care for, and it comes in good com- 
yact Shape, pretty nearly a cube, Itis true, the 
soys have of late very strongly favored an 
eight-frame hive; and for comb honey, where 
we wish to oblige the bees to put all the surplus 
into the boxes above, an eight-frame hive may 
not be so bad. And, again, for those who sell 
bees and ship whole colonies, eight frames are 
about all thatis really necessary to ship and 
pay express charges on. I have for years notic- 
ed that bees do swarm, both in season and out 
of season, When their home is not to their no- 
tion. I have seen nuclei desert their hives, ap- 
parently because they were pestered by a nest 
of ants. I have seen them do it, also, when I 
could see no other reason than that the en- 
trance had been carelessly left too small for 
them to go out and in comfortably. They 
swarm out when the hive is overcrowded, when 
out of stores, and in glass observatory hives 
when they have too much light, or if the sun 
makes them uncomfortably hot. ete. | 


——E ee 
UNITING WEAK COLONIES. 


PAY DURING 
DLING? 


DOES UNITING SPRING DWIN- 


On page 290 of GLEANINGS for April Ist I see 
that some spring dwindling is experienced at 
the *‘ Home of the Honey-bees,” and in this 
connection I see that the editor advises uniting 
weak colonies which have the “spring dwin- 
dling,” unless the weather is warm and pollen is 
abundant. Thisis going back tothe plan of 
the “books”? on bees of years ago, where they 
told us the time to unite was when it was discov- 
ered that any two colonies were too weak to be 
of use alone. There is no question but that the 
uniting of two weak colonies to make one strong 
one is profitable to the apiarist; still, that unit- 
ing must make the one better than either of the 
two would have been when the honey harvest 
arrives, or our labor of uniting is worse than 
useless. That the uniting as proposed by the 
editor does not, as a rule, make the united colo- 
ny better at the end of three weeks than each 
would have beenif left separate, is why I ob- 
ject to the advice there given. Years ago I ex- 
perimented along this line to my entire satis- 
faction, and I have put as many as seven such 
‘“spring-dwindled ” colonies into one hive, the 
seven making a good rousing colony at the time, 
and ina month all were dead; while some, no 
stronger than some of the best ones put into 
this hive, which were left separate, pulled 
through and built up into colonies. The idea 
seems to be, that, where two or more such colo- 
nies are put together, the bees seem to think 
that they can do something * big,’ and so work 
themselves up to great activity in starting a 
large lot of brood, which wears out the little vi- 
tality there is leftin them before enough young 
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bees hatch to take the place of those wearing 
out daily; henee all perish; while. if they had 
been left to themselves, they would have been 
less active. the few young bees which hatched 
would have taken the place of those which died, 
and, when settled warm weather came, the few 
young smart bees which were in the hive at 
that time would and could care for a large lot 
of brood in proportion to their numbers, so that 
the colony would build up for the next winter if 
nothing more. I once had a colony get so lowin 
this way that there were, by actual count. only 
eighty odd bees the fore part of June; and yet 
this little colony, without any assistance from 
any other colony, built up into a good colony 
for winter, and gave two of the large old-fash- 
ioned sections of nice sealed buekwheat honey. 

Dr. Miller and several other of our best bee- 
keepers have reached the same conclusions re- 
garding uniting spring-dwindling colonies that 
I have, if I am not mistaken. By confining 
these small colonies to as few frames as they 
ean cover, and building them up as fast as pos- 
sible when it comes warm weather, and then 
uniting them just before the honey harvest, has 
given me splendid results in honey. as I have 
given in back volumes of our bee-papers. 


LARGE SWARMS TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


I see Mr. Robbins, Mr. Dayton, yourself, and 
others are discussing the swarming question, 
along the line of large hives, ete., you claiming 
that itis the large hive used by the Dadants 
and Bro. France which give, them so little 
swarming. Now, it seems to me that, from the 
light of the past, no one can deny that your po- 
sition is right; for, away back when our la- 
mented Quinby wrote his “ Mysteries of Bee- 
keeping Explained,” he told us that a hive of 
4000 or more cubic inches filled with comb was 
almost an absolute non-swarmer, bees staying 
in such hives for years without swarming. I 
quote from memory, and have not tried to get 
the exact words. No one, so far as I know, has 
any trouble, to any extent, with swarms when 
working for extracted honey, which working 
always demands a large amount of comb space, 
if we are to have the best results. But the real 
point at issue, as I look at it, lies in the fact that 
no best results in comb honey can be secured and 
use a hive containing from 3000 to 4000 cubic 
inches in the brood-chamber, or that amount of 
space filled with empty comb in early spring. 
Quinby told us that a 4000-cubic-ineh hive fill- 
ed only a third full of comb the previous season, 
would just as surely give a swarm before more 
comb of any amount was built, as would a hive 
filled with comb one-third this size, and this 
brings the thing down to just where we find it 
in working forcomb honey. We have the smal] 
hive filled with comb, and the sections without 
comb; or, if you please so to term it, a three or 
four thousand-cubic-inch hive, one-third of 
which is filled with brood-combs and the rest 
with sections, in reality empty as the bees view 
it, and swarming is the result. Should we fill 
our 2500 cubic inches of section room with sec- 
tions filled with empty comb, on the *‘ continu- 
ous- passageway” plan, we should not have any 
swarming. But, alas, we do not wish to do 
this, for reasons too numerous to mention here, 
and soit comes about that he who works for 
comb honey must expect to have swarms; and. 
if I am correctly informed, the Dadants and 
Mr. France are as subject to them as any of the 
rest of us with the few bees they work for comb 
honey, whenever they work for the same. The 
trouble seems to be, that we sometimes con- 
found the working for comb and extracted hon- 
ey, so that the reader is perplexed to know our 
meaning. If my memory serves me rightly, I 


have never had more than three swarms from 
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all the colonies I ever worked for extract. |). 
ey with my small brood-chambers: an years 
ago I produced extracted honey by the t! sand 


pounds. A non-swarming hive for com! ono: 
is a desirable thing, but something vet 
brought about. G. M. Door rie, 


Borodino, N. Y., April 15. 


[Friend D., I have had just the same © \peqj- 
ence you have in putting a number of sick op 
diseased remnants together. At othe: mes | 
have surely saved weak colonies by wniting 
Where one has quite a few bees, and no «yeep, 
and the other has a queen but not the bees, i; 
will surely pay to unite them, and we may oftey 
discover weak colonies that may be united with 
queenless ones; for during dwindling. ueeEns 
have a way of disappearing suddenly. as wo 
as bees. | 

-_-_eo n> —— Oe 


SWARMING AND THE HONEY-HARVEST. 


HOW MAY WE GET THE MOST HONEY Wuey 
BEES SWARM DURING THE HONEY sb 4- 
SON, AND KEEP DOWN INCREASE 

AT THE SAME TIME? 








Does swarming during the honey-flow jeces- 
sarily diminish the quantity of surplus gather- 
ed? that is, can we get as much comb hone 'v as 
we could if they would work right on without 
swarming? I think J can, but it is not as 
easy to tell how to do it as it is to tell how not 
to. When aswarm comes off, hive it in a full- 
sized brood-chamber, and set it on a new stand. 
When the lower story becomes full, put on 
empty surplus arrangements. Let the untinish- 
ed sections on the old colony remain there. 
Hive the after-swarms, and treat them as you 
do the first ones. The chances are that the 
sections given the new colony will be finished 
long before those on the old stock, and very 
likely the latter will never be finished at all. 
Just follow up that system, and I promise you 
will get less hm half a crop; and if the season 
is a very short one you will get little or nothing, 
when I may get a very fair return. 

I would rather my bees would not swarm 
very much, because of the watching and labor 
involved. But they will swarm, and that right 
in the midst of the honey harvest, as | presume 
is the case wherever clover is the principal 
source of supply. And as I ean not preventit 
I have been driven to study and practice meth- 
ods to overrule it and the effects thereof. | 
have been so successful, that, so far as the 
quantity of honey they will give me is concer: 
ed, I would as lief have my bees swarn: as hot: 
and at the same time the increase in size of my 
apiary is very moderate. 

Aswarm of bees embraces much the larger 
share of the field bees of a colony, and are, Il 
fact, mostly of that class. Quite a sprinkling 
of bees of a younger age are, of course, present 
and, when hived on the old stand, that :umber 
and the number of field-bees will be somewhat 
augmented. All this, together with ‘je faet 
that being thrown out on their own resourees 
appears to give them an added incentis: to a 
tion, puts them in the very best. conc :tion ( 
make every lick count, They will ac: mplish 
more then for a while than at any othe: perio4, 

I hive my swarms on some old s:und, ( 
course. The original purpose of tha! was 

yrevent after-swarms; but it becomes. \1 fact 

ut one of its two principal purpos Phe 
other is to get as large and permanent : avail: 
able force of workers in the new colon) «is po 
sible. I consider the stock from which * swarl! 
has issued as virtually of no account comb 
honey the rest of that season. If the  swarl 
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wey are of but little use, and they are 
10 more as a colony if means are pursued 

it swarming. ence I want to get all 
: 1] can into the swarm. I then shall 
ruits there to take the place of the old 

they drop off. Butin place of setting 
, swarm on the old stand, I carry it to 
dof some other colony that has lately 
i, or that of some weak colony. In 
ase I set the displaced colony down be- 
vith the entrance turned at right angles 
to it. | adopted this method in the effort to 
preven abseonding of swarms. Now, please do 
not laugh at me, but I do believe that bees look 
yp a location before they go off. From the evi- 
dences. | think this is often done, if not usually, 
after the swarm issues. While I find the expe- 
dient does not always prevent them from com- 
ing out of the hive where they are put, so far 
in the two seasons I have practiced it, none 
have shot right off for the woods. Removing 
the swarm to another stand gets them where 
the prospectors can not find them to lead them 
off. 

Having disposed of the swarm, I remove the 
case or cases of sections to the new colony. If 
the swarm is very large, or the cases pretty well 
filled, | put on an empty case underneath. 

The size of brood-chamber into which we put 
ourswarms isan important item. My verdict 
isemphatically for contraction. Iam_ troubled 
much with abseonding of swarms; but while I 
have suspected, I can not find any good evi- 
dence that contraction has any thing to do 
with it. I generally hive on five frames, with 
foundation starters. I have not tried frames 
filled with foundation enough to know whether 
that would affeet the honey-yield. Hutchinson 
has tested both methods, and he says use only 
starters. Wired frames and full sheets have 
objectionable features to me. I like my system 

contraction—so well that I should be very 
loth to give it up after six seasons’ practice. 

The above I believe to be in detail the two 
great cssential principles of the only profitable 
system of comb- honey production where 
swarming must take place during the honey- 
flow. For me, Swarms thus treated give as 
much honey as colonies that do not swarm at 
all—the latter, however, being greatly in the 
MmMority, 

Now. what do I do with the old colony ? Well, 
ifldo nothing else with them ITremove them 
ina few days to another stand, or set them on 
topof another colony. I take a great many of 
them {o pieces, and use them by frames to form 
nuclei or to build up other nuclei or weak 
stoe | sut more than any other one thing, I 
ear « frames or hives to the upper story of 
some her colony, and run it for extracted 
hone | find it necessary to raise honey in 
both ius to supply my trade. But I keep 
vers empty combs for that purpose. I 
thin much better to do as I have stated. It 
keep wh inerease to some extent. and I get a 
dene! of the combs I could not otherwise. I 
‘is slower work to unecap these combs, 
faces are more or less uneven. Some- 
nite two old colonies, after a queen 
ying. by shaking the bees off one set of 
com 1o the other hive, then put on sections 
whe re is a pretty good prospect of getting 
Som g from them. But more often I go 
throt these old colonies some three or more 
Weel ‘or swarming, and extract the honey 
lrom » combs half or more full, and they have 
vst cathered considerable by that time. 

Af he clover harvest is over and the sur- 
plus osos are all off. Ltake out the dummies 
and (a) with frames from these upper stories, 
cle’ snd old colonies that I have yet left in- 
tact. © bees then have full breeding capaci- 
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ty, and room to store honey for winter. And. 

by the way I can not see but that my bees win- 

ter as well on fall honey as that gathered early 

in the season. I unite more or less in the fall, 

as conditions seem to demand it. 

CLOSED-END FRAMES; WHY NO BEE-SPACE IS 
WANTED BACK OF THEM. 

Ernest, on page 211, hardly states just the 
reason why I want no bee-space back of closed- 
end bars. It is simply this: I do not want 
them there when manipulating frames. They 
are of no use there, and they are a nuisance. 
In removing hanging frames, especially with 
one hand, it isa wearying effort, when a hive 
is pretty full, to avoid crushing bees, and then 
Iean not always doit. One end is pretty apt 
to be heavier than the other, and then they 
will not hang even; and evenif they would, to 
raise or lower a frame in exactly the right line 
to retain the true bee-space is the hardest mat- 
ter of all. Now, if I can just slide the end 
along the end of the hive, especially if one end 
overbalances the other very much, it makes it 
more easily and quickly done. 

COST OF TIN AND ENAMELED - CLOTH 
COVERS. 

I have just been figuring up the relative cost 
of the two styles. I find that, exclusive of paint, 
the enameled-cloth covers will cost about 314 
cents, and tin about 64¢ each, aside from freight 
charges. The former will take more paint and 
more time to fix, which may make it cost from 
3 to %¢ of the latter. In addition to that, paint 
will not adhere to tin or any other very smooth 
non-porous surface very well; whereas, spread 
on the wrong side of enameled cloth it is a fix- 
ture, making the latter much more durable. 
Still, Ihave have not actually tested tin. In 
the main I have nothing over my covers, just 
because I do not need any thing. 

GEO. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechanicsburg, IIl., Mar. 23. 
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FLOATING APIARIES. 


FURTHER TRIALS OF THE SCHEME, AND THE 


RESULTS. 


Several facts in regard to the ups and downs 
(especially the downs) of migratory and non- 
migratory bee-keeping have recently come to 
my knowledge that may be of interest to those 
inclined to try the experiment of obtaining more 


than one crop of honey in one season. Some 
time in December, 1890, friends Stevenson and 
Deemas, of near St. Charles, Mo., started with 
about 125 colonies of bees, mostly Italian, in ex- 
cellent hives, and well equipped for gathering 
a fine crop of honey, and increasing to any de- 
sirable extent, with some imported and Doolit- 
tle queens, for New Orleans or vicinity, on the 
steamer City of Baton Rouge. By the way, 
that is the very boat on which I, on several oc- 
casions and on different trips, shipped from 300 
to 400 colonies of bees at a time from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis. On the way the steamer 
struck an obstruction, and boat and bees went 
to the bottom, our bee-friends barely escaping 
with their lives. I sincerely sympathize with 
our unfortunate friends, for I have been through 
the mill myself, and know just how it is and 
how they feel; for,among other great losses, 
one of these same Anchor Line boats was the 
cause of the loss by fire of nearly 300 two-story 
Simplicity hives filled with fine Italian bees, 
with 20 frames to each colony. Nothing daunt- 
ed they procured a fine lot of about 150 colonies 
of bees from friend D. McKenzie, of Camp Par- 
apet, La.,and took them to a point on the 
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river, at or very near the same spot where Per- 
rine, of Chicago, once had a large apiary. The 
prospects fora good crop of honey were fair, 
when, a few days ago,a break occurred in the 
levee from the great pressure of the high water. 
A crevasse was formed, and it was with difficul- 
ty that our friends saved their bees by hastily 
moving them to the levee. Of course, their 
prospect for a crop of honey now is a very slim 
one, With water from 5 to 15 feet deep for miles 
in every direction around them, and they will 
certainly have to move the bees tosome other 
locality, and quickly, too. involving more labor 
and expense, if they expect to get any honey 
down there this spring. 

Some of your readers may remember that, in 
a former article, some time ago, I mentioned 
friend E. Stahl. of Kenner, La., as having 1000 
full colonies of bees, in one yard, and as having 
secured a large crop of honey from them. Well, 
itseems that the flowers down there last fall, 
while blooming profusely as they do up here quite 
frequently. yielded no honey: and the result is, 
that friend Stahl (sol am informed) has lost 
800 out of 1060 colonies, by starvation. This is 
a good illustration of the uncertainties of mi- 
gratory bee-keeping; for had any one taken 
several carloads of bees (as I once did) down 
there, prepared to secure a big crop from. the 
fall flowers, he too would have had to feed his 
bees to keep them alive (ata loss, of course), or 
let them starve, as friend Stahl did: and let 
me say that thisisone of the snags that our 
bee-friends, who favor migratory bee-keeping,. 
will run against much more often than they 
think for. 

As regards friend Stahl’s loss, from which I 
know personally of him he will not care great- 
ly. he will simply cut the combs out of the 
frames (not try to save them from moths, and 
fill them with bees again as we would do up 
here) and render them into wax, and stack 
hives and frames away (to use again), and in 
an ineredibly short time have them all roaring 
with bees again: for if there is one man in the 
extreme south who understands southern bee- 
keeping, and understands how to make it pay 
at the least cost of material and labor, and who 
is always enthusiastic in regard to bee-keeping, 
and seldom discouraged, that man is (as I knew 
him) friend Stahl. E. T. FLANAGAN. 

Belleville, Ils., March 28. 


————-. 
—— 


REARING QUEENS UNDER THE REGULAR 
BROOD-NEST. 


ANOTHER HAS TRIED IT, AND FINDS IT WORKS. 














I have reared a number of fine queens this 
spring. under similar conditions to those given 
by Dr. Miller, on page 270. To explain more 
fully, I will state that I use a two-story eight- 
frame hive for a brood-nest up to the time our 
harvest comes, when I contract to one section 
by means of a plain zine queen-excluder, and 
at the same time raise the upper story and place 
between it and the lower one a set of empty 
combs or frames of foundation, always seeing 
that the queens are below. Now to the point. 
This spring, not having enough queen-exclud- 
ers to go round, I placed upon some 18 or 20 col- 
onies a case of partly drawn sections (left over 
from last year) between the two upper stories 
and the brood-nest below, thinking this would 
cause these sections to be filled quickly, and 
also discourage the queens from going above. 
I was right as far as getting the sections filled; 
but about half of the queens went up and es- 
tablished their brood-nest in the upper stories, 
and in all these cases the bees built from three 
to a dozen queen-cells below. Most of these I 
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removed and saved, but left one cell in yeh oy 
five or six colonies, and in due season | fouy¢ 
laying queens in these; and it was suo) rising 
to see how quick they filled those eigh) coy)< 
with brood. At this point queen-ce))~ oy, 
started. So I removed this lower bro i-yes, 
and placed it upon a new stand, givin it, 
case of empty combs, and in the cours» of g 


“week those new colonies were in good s ape to 


store honey. Now, all the while these young 
queens were below, the old ones were doing 
good work above. You may be sure this gaye 
rousing big colonies just when they were peed. 
ed; but during our orange bloom it set jn jw 
rain, and kept it up steadily for two weeks. 
which caused us to store two-thirds of our crop 
from this source. During this rain, these large 
colonies built from 12 to 15 frames of nice combs 
from one-inch starters, and also managed tw 
store an average of 25 lbs. of honey each). while 
average colonies built only from 3 to 4 of combs, 
and did not get any surplus honey. | should 
have mentioned above, that these large colo- 
nies were in hives tiered four stories. besides 
the case of sections mentioned, and tliat the 
combs were built in the upper stories, and also 
that they would average about 25 per cent 
drone comb, This is doing well considering the 
conditions they were built under just before 
the swarming season. The queens were about 
one year old, part Italian and part hybrid. 
Huntington, Fla., April 5. A. F. Browy. 


nitjina iil es “Mit ae 
SAFEST METHOD OF WINTERING. 


CELLAR PLAN PREFERRED. 








Mr. Root:—I have been véry much interested 
in reading the opinions of many of your sub- 
scribers as to the best and safest way of winter- 
ing bees, and I will not undertake to say whieh 
of the many are correct, a8 the locality may 
have something to do with their success. It 
may be well in large apiaries to experiment and 
test the different plans recommended, as the 
loss of a few stands to them would hardly be 
noticed, while the beginner in experimenting 
might lose all. or so cripple his business that it 
might take vears to recover. 

It might be advisable for beginners, and those 
having a limited number of stands, to retain 
the old and tried methods until they become 
satisfied that a change will be more satisfae- 
tory, taking into consideration the climate, lo- 
cation, and length of winter, which should be 
carefully studied. In this latitude and Jocality. 
cellar wintering has given the best results. 
have wintered in the cellar for eight years sue- 
cessfully, and at no time has the loss exceeded 
ten per cent, while the average would [all far 
below. One year ago I tried the experimentof 
wintering nine stands outdoors in sing!:- walled 
hives packed with chaff and straw, aud well 
protected from the winds by a grove on the 
north and west. All went into winter «:arters 
in splendid condition, with plenty of stores, aud 
in the spring only one stand was left to ‘1! the 
tale of outdoor wintering in this locality. Thos 
wintered in the cellar came out in splen:\d con 
dition, without the loss of a single stan’. 

Last. year, Dec. 2, I put 30 stands int) winter 
quarters in the cellar, all:in fair cor ttn, 
while some were in the very best cu. |!t0l. 
My loss was one stand. Twenty-nin stands 
came out of the cellar in good condit: April 
6th, and to-day are gathering pollen {111 the 
maple and box-elder. 

My plan has been to place the stands the 
cellar in the same condition as when }" pared 
for winter, leaving the cushions and co. ° 0! 
As soon as they get settled down a little, “move 
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the cus aions and covers, leaving the hive en- 
tirely open at the top, and the entrance open 
the same as in the summer, with bottom-board 
left ou. and leave them in this condition until 
abou! wo weeks before time to take them out 
in the spring, then replace the cushions and 


* covers 


Your plan of removing the bottom-boards 
only may be equally good, but I doubt whether 
you will have very much better success in win- 
tering; yet your plan will allow a greater num- 
per of stands to be wintered in a smaller room, 
on account of being tiered up. In leaving the 
hive cutirely open at the top, it allows the 
steam or animal heat to pass off, while the plan 
of having the cover remain on the hive would, 
ijtsecms tome, have a tendency to create mois- 
ture on the under side of the cover, consequent- 
ly dampness in the hive. I observed this by 
placing a piece of burlap on the hive after re- 
moving the cover, allowing it to remain for 
several days, and then on removing it I found 
that it was wet; buat whether the moisture 
came from the bees or from the cellar, it mat- 
ters not: it would have the same bad effect on 
the bees. The old saying, * Never swap horses 
in the middle of the stream,” holds good with 
ne in this ease until another plan proves equal- 
ly successful, N. H. BEL. 

Wahoo, Neb., April 9. 
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NUBBINS. 





PROF. COOK GIVES US SOME VALUABLE 
THOUGHTS. 


Friend Root, please do not call my brevities 
“Stray Straws.” It does me too much honor, 
and our dear friend Miller injustice. Just dub 
my driblets plain nubbins. 

Glad to hear what Dr. Miller says of melilot, 
as demonstrated in France, especially as we are 
going to give ita big trial at the station here. 
We are going to test its value for honey, for 
food, green and dry, and for silage. We are 
also going to test rape along the same lines. 

{ must say that lam with Bro. Newman on 
the editorial “we.” Dr. M., you know what 
the good Quaker said to his wife—** My dear, 
everybody but thee and me is peculiar, and I 
sometines think thon art a little singular.” 
Now, when the doctor assaults universal cus- 
tom—in other words, attacks essays at conven- 
lions on this ** we.” he is certainly the singular 
man. “Honest Injun,” doctor; isn’t it suspi- 
clos “hen you and T are the only ones in all 

at human family who are right? 
d Corneil is usually about right, but, 
| doubt, drew it too fine when he was 
going 'o have foundation sow microbes broad- 
east. long experience says, ‘* No. no.”’ 

You ask what I think about bees disliking 
red, it is true. I should say it isa case of 
tee-liste, T say. if true. I havea friend who 
wea! red shirt habitually in working with 
bees. t rarely ever gets stung. I had always 
‘uppos-d that bees were indifferent to color, 
thous mueh annoyed by any roughness like 
Taz rough woolen cloth. I have heard it 
said it bees dislike dark colors. I never 
Could ce that my bees objected to my dark 
‘lothy unless rough and fuzzy. Why may not 
bees « taste? Llike to see a girl, if a bright 
brune dressed in bright red; if a blonde, in 
light e: so. as I have taste in such matters, 
farts - from me to deny alike peculiarity in 
bees, ' John Lubbock’s experiments plainly 
show it bees ean distinguish colors, and what 
ohsers og Dee-keeper doubts it? 

Ide: wonder, friend Root, that you hesitat- 
ed at snake-story. But I have seen it, and 
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so ‘know that young “saugas’’ do run for pro- 
tection into the maternal mouth. You ask 
about the breathing. I think snakes can man- 
age for some time without breathing. In our 
own case I do not suppose cessation of breath- 
ing would be fatal till the heart should stop 
beating, Which, with us, is in a very brief time. 
Not so the snake. I have known a snake’s 
heart to beat for hours, even after it was taken 
wholly out of the body. Insects are like snakes 
in this respect. They will live a long time ina 
very small close box. I never looked in to see 
where the snakes went to, but I suppose they 
weat to the stomach: indeed, some years ago 
some of our students killed a massasauga, and 
actually reported finding the young snakes in 
the mother’s stomach. I feel quite certain that 
I have seen more than a mouthful run into this 
opening. 

1 always supposed that the very low gentle 
hum of bees in winter was only a note of “all 
right; but a louder one, a murmur of * too 
close, more ventilation.” I have often quieted 
bees by opening the door on a cool night. 

Mr. E. France makes a good suggestion re- 
garding wax secretion. I shall try some exper- 
iments to prove or disprove his theory. In case 
of Mr. Doolittle, I do not think the facts are 
with him. Bees often do go loaded with wax 
when swarming: but may they not have re- 
mained quiet before? we know that they do 
rest somewhat before breaking up the old 
home; and surely if hived on full combs, the 

yax scales disappear at once. I doubt whether 
Mr. Doolittle has the truth on his side. 

Why does our usually correct friend speak of 
the scouts looking up a new home while the 
bees are clustering? As I state in my Bee- 
Keeper’s Guide, I think the bees cluster to give 
the queen a rest after trying her wings, which 
are unwonted to labor. I supposed it settled, 
that bees look out a home before the swarm is- 
sues. They certainly do sometimes; and if so, 
I guess always. 

Mr. Cowan is usually very accurate; but, is 
digestion separating the food? I should say di- 
gestion is rendering food capable-of being ab- 
sorbed, and that absorption did the separating. 
I wish to say, as Ido say in my last edition of 
Bee-keeper’s Guide, that Cowan’s book is very 
excellent. and, I believe, very correct. 

Friend Root. don’t misunderstand me regard- 
ing granulated sugar for winter food, I believe, 
that, if fed in the fall, itis asuperb food for 
bees. In this case it is digested, and is probably 
equal to any honey, and superior to much honey 
as a food; but I don’t believe that it is a good 
food for bees, if fed exclusively while bees are 
in confinement, either in summer or winter. I 
think your experiments should be more exten- 
sive before you speak ex cathedra on this point. 

Our bees wintered nicely on a diet of almost 
exclusively fall honey. Yesterday, Apr. 17, they 
worked in full foree for the first time on soft 
maple. They got the first pollen April 13. 

Ag’! College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 


{lf am very glad, friend C.. that you are going 
to test rape and melilot. Tell me when they 
are furnishing honey to the best advantage, 
and I think I shall be along to see it. See arti- 
cle on page 360, in regard to melilot and alfalfa. 
—It occurred to me, too, that, if that red ribbon 
had been a little fuzzy. orif the bees found some 
stray ravelings, the latter might have account- 
ed somewhat for the number that pitched into 
it. Yet I think the color must have had some- 
thing todo with it.—Thank you for the instrue- 
tion on just the point that seemed so strange 
and astonishing to me about the snakes when 
they were swallowed. How long did_ these 
young saugas stay in the maternal mouth? If 
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you can not answer, I wish some reader of 
GLEANINGS would, at the first opportunity, 
test the matter, watch in hand. Now, please 
do not think me irreverent if I suggest that. in 
our recent studies about Jonah, I kept wonder- 
ing how life was preserved when absolutely de- 
prived of air; and is it nota little queer, that, 
inso many of these Bible miracles, we sooner 
or later find something somewhat parallel in 
the present existing order of things? These 
snakes stopped breathing, at least for a time. 
Well, when snakes go under water they also 
stop breathing—that is. they stop one kind of 
respiration.—While dictating the above, a by- 
stander tells us about seeing a mother-snake 
swallow a lot of little ones. after which she 
crawled into alog. The boys plugged the hole 
up so she could not get out: and after school 
they split the log open. and killed the mother, 
and found the “juveniles” still alive. So this 
answers a part of my question.—We are glad to 
know that the bees at the college came through 
all right. | 
ee 


ALFALFA AND SWEET CLOVER IN KANSAS. 


SOMETHING SPECIALLY FAVORING SWEET 
CLOVER. 





The writer of the following letter sent us an 
order for 100 Ibs. of Bokhara. or sweet-clover 
seed. As this aroused our curiosity we wrote 
him, and he replies as follows: 


It may be of interest to you to know what it 
was wanted for. Two years ago two neighbors 
(living ten miles from me) each bought a sack 
of alfalfa seed and sowed on their farms. 
which joined. The one came up and furnished 
a great amount of feed the first year. The 
other got but little or no feed the first season. 
Both fields bore purple or similar blossoms. 
The plants were somewhat similar, only that 
one grew very large. and fed a great many 
hogs. The crop was cut three times. while the 
other seemed to be getting root. The second 
year one field bore white blossoms; the other, 
the same as before. Upon investigation one 
jlant proved to be sweet clover, the other al- 
falta. The gentleman who had the alfalfa said 
the sweet clover double discounted any plant 
he ever saw for forage; that stock did well on 
it; that it produced well on ordinary land, of a 
dry season, and he was very anxious to get some 
of the seed. As I wanted something for hog- 
feed, I told him if he found any to let me have 
some. But on examining your catalogue which 
you sent me, I found you quoted the seed, and I 
ordered immediately, and then notified the gen- 
tleman of my action, and told him he could 
have 50 Ibs. 

I may not be satisfied with my venture, I 
have since been told by men from York State 
that it is a bad weed, impossible to get rid of, 
and that nothing will eat it; but I shall sow all 
the same. have been in this country 32 years. 
and have had much experience with cultivated 
grasses. have tested some kinds that were 
pests in the east, and they would not live long 
in this climate. Our soil is good enough for 
any thing, but it wants a peculiar grass to 
stand the climate. Any plant does wellina 
moist season, but we have dry hot seasons that 
kill any grass I ever planted. The native 
grass of the country always lives through and 
keeps green, and gives good pasturage and some 
hay. C. C. GARDINER. 

Bradford, Kansas, Apr. 21. 
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THE NEW WATER CURE. 
RENDER UNTO C4#SAR THE THINGS TH) (pp 


C-ESAR’S, AND UNTO GOD THE THIN .:< 
THAT ARE GOD’s. 








Among the great numbers of letters tha; 
have been received in regard to this )jatter 
there are perhaps half a dozen who sugge=t tha; 
Dr. Wilford Hall has not received quite the 
credit that belongs to him. Our friend Fee. 
born, on page 377, suggests something of the 
kind. Three or four think itis not quite clear 
that I was justified in “ breaking my plrdge. 
ete. As this matter of charging severa! dollars 
for information that can be put into a ver 
small pamphlet, or tage ee on a Single sheet of 
paper, is a thing that comes up every little 
while, let us consider it a little. Some years 
ago Herman Flick advertised artificial honey. 
and made great claims in regard to its wonder- 
ful excellence, and the cheapness with which jt 
could be manufactured. I sent him 2,00 for 
the secret; but as soon as I received it | found 
he had copied it from Dr. Chase’s Recipe Book. 
Ido not remember whether I signed a promise 
not to tell or not. In faet, it does not inuatte) 
particularly. I found him to be a humbug and 
a swindler, and it was clearly my duty to pub- 
lish him as such, because he was obtiining 
money under false pretenses. The * pretenses * 
were not only very many, but they were very 
false; had it actually been a new discovery, 
the case would have been very different indeed, 
Some tell us that Dr. Hall is a good man. but 
that it was only an errorin judgment. Where 
aman, by “errors in judgment,” takes a great 
many thousand dollars out of his neighbor's 
pockets, and puts this money into his own, it 
begins to look a little as if there were something 
more than mere error in judgment. Well, let 
us drop the past and eall it square. Let us say 
he deserves what he got, in view of the good he 
has done. How about the present? Jr. Wil- 
ford Hall’s agents are canvassing with greed) 
haste almost every town in the United States; 
but as soon as one of our little tracts gets into 
the town the business is done up, and the agents 
gather up their circulars and depart to some 
place where A. I. Root is unknown. They have 
even gone to California, and the friends of just- 
ice are following them there with the little 
pamphlets. Now, can Dr. Hall and his agents 
be Christian men, or even honest men, when 
they continue to receive $4.00 from eacl indi- 
vidual for something they know is being scat- 
tered abroad all over the land free of charge’ 
Who will answer? What excuse does |r. Hall 
make for such a practice? Why, the only ev 
cuse he possibly can make is to deny (hat his 
discovery was in print previous to 1550. Se 
the following from his journal, the Microcosin, 
for April: 

Now, to nail this villainy, and put a padlock 0! 
the pens of the scamps referred to, we will pay E. D. 
Scott one hundred dollars in cash if he wil! show Us 
any publication, however obscure its author, whieh 
sets forth the essential details of our Healili Pam 
phiet, bearing a date earlier than that of our dis 
covery, said date being proved to be authentic, an 
not cooked up by some miscreant to serve « scaly 
purpose, 

I have right here in my hands, while | write, 
Fowler & Wells’ Water-cure Manual, by Joe! 
Shew, published in 1847.+ I do not want the 





*Dear friends, I have broken no pledge [have 


not copied from Dr, Hall’s pamphlet; I! ve only 

copied what I found in Kellogg’s doctor Kk ant 
the Water-cure Manual. 

+Among the readers of GLEANINGS we |)‘ : nis 

it Ss 


whose grandfather was Joel Shew's brother. 
friend promises us some valuable facts in 
his great-uncle’s experiments. 
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dollars, but I do want Dr. Wilford Hall 
iis highway neve and I hereby give 
‘ning, that, unless he does it at once, I 
he whole matter before the Postmaster- 

or other proper authorities. How 
hristian spirit do we find in the little 
| have given above? Well, there is 
ibly more than a page of abusive slang, 
nuch like it. The Water-eure Manual 

s one whole chapter on this matter of 
water cure, and much of it is so exceed- 
iuable that we shall probably give it in 
<t issue. The press of our country is now 
cenerally active in exposing Hall. Sever- 

rs have copied our jittle tract entire; 
and we eall upon the journals of our land to 
help put down this extortion and fraud, 

Of course, Dr. Hall is not the only one engag- 
ed in this same swindle. Great quantities of 
eireulars have been sent out by one Lemke, 
Menominee, Mich. TI wrote him at once, asking 
him if it were the same thing as Dr. Hall’s se- 
eret. After waiting some time for a reply, and 
receiving none. I sent him $2.00 (his price), but 
[did not sign his promise or agreement; there- 
fore | ean give you the whole of it, without 
leaving grounds for any one to say that I have 
broken any pledge. We make extracts of all 
we consider of any moment, as follows: 
LEMKE’S MEDICINELESS PRESCRIPTION FOR 

CURE AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

The large intestine is about five feet in length, 
und it may be filled in an adult so as to present a 
cireumference of twelve inches. 

The colon is that part of the large intestine which 
extends from the ezeeum to the rectum, and which 
isdivided into three parts, distinguished as the as- 
cending, the transverse, and the descending. Here 
is where the excrementitious matter discharged 
into it by the small intestine acquires the fecal 
smell, which increases the longer it is retained in 
the colon, 

It may as well be admitted first as last as being 
true, that almost all ailments which afflict humani- 
ty cone from impurities or disease germs, mi- 
crobes, or parasites, which are carried in during 
respiration and secure a lodgment and enter into 
the vital circulation, only if they find a diseased 
spot favorable to their propagation, or from the im- 
purities that enter into the vital circulation from 
what wo cat and drink. These impurities may come 
direct!) from unwholesome food we eat, or indirect- 
ly from the absorption into the the circulation of 
disease-bearing germs, which arise from the stench 
of the fetid matter which a person carries in the 
colon. The quantity so sarvted about, whether there 
bearorular daily movement of the bowels or not, 
isestiniated at from one quart to two gallons. Who 
would, for a moment, carry about or sleep with 
such enormous mass of putridity and disease- 
beari stench if a way could be suggested by 
Which could be got rid of without making the 
organs do it by drugs or laxatives? 

Wi vould not gladly embrace the opportunity of 
adoptioe an agreeable, harmless, benefiting treat- 
ment which this awful disease-producing, dan- 
LEO! oul, disagreeableness is directly removed, 
whilt the same time, all soreness, stiffness, fe- 
Vers, inflammations are driven out of the system? 
This ropose to do, and am successfully doing 
right ng, by injecting into the rectum hot clear 
wate 1ough to fill and distend the colon, or flush 
it, the - meas you would flush a sewer that is clog- 
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ubber fountain syringe at a drugstore (or 
we can send you one) that will hold two 
more. Screw a hook into the ceiling above 
of your bed; pour into the bag of this 
‘wo to four quarts of clear water, so hot 
can just bear to hold your hand in it with- 
“x sealded (never use cold or tepid water). 
ie rubber stem of the syringe into the rec- 
id the water there for 15 minutes, if possi- 
roll about on your bed, when you will be 
discharge this enema, together with the 
ntents of the colon. 
suffering with Bright’s disease or other 
oubles, or inflammatory rheumatism, piles, 
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inflammation of the bowels, or other organs, should 
inject a second dose of half the quantity of first 
dose of hot water into the rectum, and hold it there 
against all efforts to break away, and go to sleep 
with it. After afew hours you will be ready to ex- 
pel it through the kidneys and bladder. 

DOSES. 

Children, 1to 5 years of age, 1 pint; from 4 to 15 
years of age, 1 to2 quarts; over 15 years of age, 2 to 
4 quarts. 

ersons ailing should take this treatment once a 
day before retiring to sleep; those in good health 
should use it every second or third evening. 


rr or 
SNAKES IN CHINA. 


LARV.E OF BEES AND 
DELICACY. 


THE WASPS A 


Friend Root:—When one is off on a tour, and 
sits down to eat all alone, GLEANINGS is a good 
thing to read between bites, and make one feel 
as if he had good company. But to-day I hap- 
pened to open a number in which Prof. Cook 
gets enthusiastic over snakes, whieh are not so 
appetizing as bees and honey. I, too,ecan tella 
snake story. 

Last summer I was strolling in a wild gien, 
seldom visited by man, along a path made by 
wild pigs, when a loud hissing startled me, and 
there on my right, about four feet away, was a 
large snake slowly coiling itself. Being empty- 
handed I sprang forward; and, a tough little 
vine catching my foot, I half tumbled, half 
pitched, about five feet down a steep bank into 
a tangle of viny bushes, from which I crawled 
out with a sprained knee that has made me a 
cripple for six months. The only good way out 
of the glen was past where the snake lay. He 
was coiled up where I first saw him, not ina 
pile. but round and round, flat on the ground, 
1is triangular head resting on the central coil. 
He was very nearly the color of the ground, and 
in the shadow of the overhanging thicket, with 
his body flattened down close to the ground, I 
could but just clearly make out his outlines 
from ten feet away, though he was as big 
around as my wrist, and fully four feet long. I 
saw that he was too far away from the path to 
reach it at one spring, and began to move for- 
ward slowly, when, without an instant’s warn- 
ing. his head was 18 inches up in the air, and 
coming at me with jaws gaping almost six 
inches wide. He struck out only about two 
feet; but the suddenness of it made me spring 
back, and, tripping again, 1 tumbled over on my 
back. Then I got up; and, going down the glen 
a little way, I climbed up to the path and limp- 
ed home. I think that snake would make a 
valuable addition to Prof. Cook’s collection, and 
I am sure I wish he had him. 

It seems strange, that, in so densely populated 
a country as this, wild beasts should still be com- 
mon; but soitis. Where I am to-day it is mar- 
ket day, and I have seen three antelopes and 
one armadillo carried past, and have myself 
just dined ona golden pheasant. In this re- 
gion, when the rice isin the milk, the farmers 
have to guard it night and day from the rav- 
ages of the wild pigs. A few Sabbaths ago I 
was holding meetings in a village near Shaowu 
and was told that, -_ in the morning, a ti- 
ger had eaten a sow. She had been turned out 
at daybreak, and, not coming back to her little 
pigs, the men went to look for her, but found 
only the remnants of a tiger’s feast. Later in 
the day I saw the tiger’s tracks, and measured 
them with a tape-measure. They were a strong 
five and a half inches broad. Such a beast 
would eat up a pig just as a cat would a rat. 

Once as I was approaching a village I saw a 
number of men coming from off the hills, armed 
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with hoes and sticks, and was told they had 
ust been chasing off a tiger. I have never yet 
neard of a man-eating tiger in this part of this 
province. The nature of the country here, nar- 
row valleys between high hills, and the absence 
of freezing cold winters, favor the increase of 
such “varmints,” while superstition hinders 
somewhat their extermination. Poor weapons 
and ignorance of natural history aggravate the 
trouble. Once ona mountain path I saw a snake 
and asked a Chinese brother, ‘** Have you poi- 
sonous snakes here?” After a short silence he 
cautiously replied, **On the hills we dare not 
speak carelessly.” He is a good man, neverthe- 
less. When he began to read his Bible at home 
his mother gave him forty blows on each ear as 
hard as she could lay on, first one hand then 
the other, and he,a man grown, took it all as 
meekly asa lamb. But now heis high in her 
favor. 

I have written how Chinese bees will come and 
locate in curious places; but, alas! they will go 
just as they come. This summer I visited the 
places where I saw the bees under the bed and 
under the counter; but they were gone. In both 
eases the owners said the bees went off of their 
own accord; and Mrs. Whitney’s “ self-come” 
bees went off in a body one day last summer. 
leaving a lot of empty combs badly infested 
with moths. So far as I know, the Chinese use 
honey orly asa medicine; but the larvie of bees, 
or of wasps either, are considered a very dainty 
morsel. 

I have just astonished a Chinaman by telling 
him that, even in silvery America, the lazy and 
-areless come to want. J. E. WALKER. 

Shaown, China, Feb. 21. 


—_—__SaEA ’ Oe 


HIVE RECORDS. 


WOODEN POINTERS INSTEAD OF BRICKS ON 
HIVE-COVERS: A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





During the past year there have been several 
articles from extensive bee-keepers, describing 
their methods of keeping a record of the condi- 
tion of each hive by means of stones or bricks 
placed in various positions and on different 
parts of the cover. Now, I think I have a bet- 
ter way. Nail or screw three small buttons. each 
1's or 2 inches long, on the cover of each hive— 
one in the center and the others in the corners 
of one end. Let one represent the queen, one 
bees and brood, and the other honey. Each 
button may be turned to point in each of eight 
different directions; that is, toward each cor- 
ner, and half way between these. Each direc- 
tion has its meaning, and a single glance tells 
the exact condition of the colony the last time 
it was examined. I think the buttons superior 
to bricks or stones, because they are easier to 
operate and are less liable to be knocked out of 
place; but principally because, in removing the 
cover to examine the colony, no special care is 
needed, while with bricks or stones they must 
first be removed, or the cover handled very 
carefully to prevent changing their positions. 
Where a person is handling 2000r more colonies, 
something of this kind is needed to economize 
time, and this method seems to me to have 
more points of excellence than any other I 
know of. 

MINTYRE’S U? CAPPING-BOX. 


This. as described on page 769, 1890, strikes 
me as being just exactly the thing for the large 
honey-producer; but I think an improvement 
oad be made by dividing the box horizontally. 
the meeting edges to be beveled, the upper into 
the lower. The box would still be solid and 
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firm; but removing the upper half woul: gyeqy. 
ly facilitate taking out the drained cap). igs, 


J. WEBSTER JOU. soy, 
Tempe, Arizona, March 30. 


[You have given us a good suggestio; jy yp. 
gard to pointers fastened on the hive-covers. 
1 had thought several times of adopting a sim. 
ilar plan. When working over a hive | \syally 
sit on the end or side of the cover: «nd, of 
course, slates, Stones, or other such memorandg 
as are held down by gravity, in obedicice ty 
the same law are displaced, and I have got ty 
remember to put them back just as they were. 
or slightly modified to indicate the changed 
condition of the colony. Now, your pointers 
would not be disarranged at all, and could be 
made for an insignificant sum of money. Fo 
record-making on hives, we want something 
that we can read and see ata distance, just as 
we would tell the time of day on a ¢lock-face 
by the figures, so far distant as to be almost 
undiscernible. Your suggestion in regard to 
the unecapping-box is a good one, I ee 

b. R. R. 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


BUILDING UP WEAK COLONIES. 











MRS. HARRISON HAS NOT BEEN VERY SUCCEss- 
FUL IN IT. 





Mrs. Axtell, at our last conversazione, said, 
*T know of nothing that a woman can work at, 
and make pay better, than to take those weak 
colonies under her wing and nurse them into 
strong ones, by the time the honey harvest 
comes.” I’ve done a good deal of this nursing 
business, and I never worked at so low wages 
at any other kind of work. I barely earned the 
water that went into my soup. Of late years! 
do all my spring feeding in the fall, and very 
little of it then, for the Illinois River bottoms 
have never failed to furnish a flow of honey in 
the fall, that I know of. When TI put on Hil! 
devices I tell the bees that they have plenty ol 
honey to last until fruit-bloom, so good-by, 
After our bees were‘all taken from the cellar. 
Mr. Harrison said, * I wish you would /ook into 
that colony of bees nearest the grape-arbor, for 
they are weak, and lam afraid that they ar 
starving.” I was sorry that I knew that there 
was a weak colony of bees: but as I had prom- 
ised the minister to * obey,” I went and exat- 
ined them and found plenty of honey, but only 
about a score of bees and a queen, I covered 
them up and left them until the aficrnool. 
when it was quite warm, and opened the hive 
again, and was delighted to find out ‘/iat the 
bees had departed for fresh fields and = pstures 
new. I took out the combs, trimmed 0!) al! es- 
crescences like old queen-cells, seru)!ed the 
hive with brush and hot suds, rinsed wi |: boil: 
ing water, and, when dry, put back th: combs 
and carried it into the céllar to remain vntil! 
had a swarm to run into it. Ba 

I've tried every way that I ever hewid 0:0 
build up weak colonies. I’ve given thi) ca) 
ved brood, and I’ve brushed off you: 2 bees 
ross combs belonging to strong colo: 's. and 
picked up the downy ones and given il " 
the weak, and I did more harm than » 004. . 
should have had more bees at swarminy imei! 
I had let them alone. It is not pleasan: 0 talk 
of our failures, but open confession is ¢. ! [0 
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the sow Will Mrs. Axtell tell us how to build 
up we. colonies? ve confined them to a 
smal] space in the hive, with a nice clean comb 
of sealed boney, and tucked them up warm; 
put failure would result. 

lye been practicing water cure for many 
years, in curing the ailments of my family, but 
novices should look a little out or they will do 
more hacia than good, <A specialist of the eye 
and ear told me lately that washing out the 
yostriis With a douche will inflame the ears, 
and my experience corroborates it. 

Peoria, IIL, April 21. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


Mrs. [L.. while many of us have had an ex- 
perience much like your own, we have also, at 
different times, had experience like Mrs. Ax- 
at least, [think most of us have. We 


tell’s: 


thank vou for your concluding caution. | 


RR ee 


ANEW MEMBER TO THE LADIES’ CONVER- 
SAZIONE. 


SUCCESSFUL WINTERING IN RICKETY HIVES, ETC, 


lam very happy to notice in GLEANINGS a 
adies’ department, where we all can air our 
views on the different parts of bee-keeping, be- 
sides rendering assistance to each other in 
many ways. Ishall beg to sit on the lower 
round of the ladder, and listen to the higher 
ghis above me, that have had the practice 
and experience; for that is what we all require 
whe successful in any undertaking; it may 
sem very pleasant to hear one tell how to do 
this and that, but it is quite another thing 
when we do it ourselves. 

[have only a few colonies, commencing with 
oue in the spring of 1889; last year increased to 
seven, this spring dwindled down to three; have 
lost many bees, but gained much in knowledge 
and experience, I fed them in the fall, but very 
late: did not take the frames out to be sure they 
had enough, for Twas afraid to handle them. 
There is an old saying, that ** misery likes com- 
pany.’ and I presume to say, that there are 
many as badly off as myself. 


GLOVES. 


[havea pair of rubber gloves that I have 
used some, but dislike them very much, as they 
cause the hands to perspire, and are very clum- 
sy. A tow days ago-I changed two of my colo- 
hies into new hives and used some common 

partly worn out, that were made of pig- 
lhey are thicker than the common kid— 
¢ like dogskin, with large loose wrists. 

v stings where the fingers were worn 
they did not trouble me as on 
hand. I use a hat with common 
screen Wire around the rim, four or 
ies deep; below that is mosquito- 
rathered at the bottom with an elastic 


HIVES, 


about hives with double,walls and 
spaces, and have come to the conclu- 
all amount to nothing, unless two im- 
ints are observed; first, a large strong 
econd, plenty of good food, that will 

they gather pollen. My reasons for 
so are these: I have a friend (a lady) 
s bees, and, having a surplus, wished 
' of some of them. I thought there 
a chance to replenish some of my 
ves; but when Lsaw them I almost 
iast; some of them hung with one 
‘ would hardly keep the door fastened; 
was a low square box, I might call it 
it means rotten wood). It looked as if 
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one should point his finger toward it, it would 
collapse. Idid not purchase, for it was eight 
or nine miles from my home, and I knew I never 
should have courage to move them in such di- 
lapidated hives. Now, will you please inform 
your readers what kept sixteen out of seventeen 
colonies alive through this hard winter? I 
think it must have been strong colonies, and 
plenty to eat; they certainly did not lack good 
ventilation. Mrs. W. H. Bren’. 
Cochituate, Mass., Apr. 20. 


{Mrs. B., your point, that good strong colo- 
nies. with agers of stores, often winter nicely 
in the most rickety and exposed situations, is 
by no means new: and a good many times rick- 
ety hives winter all right when the others do 
not. This points strongly toward the necessity 
of an abundant ventilation of some sort, either 
bottom or top, especially when bees are exposed 
to the severity of the weather outdoors, | 


re ee 


HOW TO KEEP ON GOOD TERMS WITH OUR 
NEIGHBORS. 


SOME EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FROM MRs. 
AXTELL, 


We should follow the rule that Christ has laid 
down—to “love our neighbors as ourselves;” 
and if our bees trespass upon our neighbors, let 
us make good the harm and annoyance they 
make, not only by sending them cakes of honey, 
but by exhibiting neighborly kindness in many 
ways. 

Soon we shall be setting our bees out of the 
cellar. Those of us who have near neighbors 
should send them word that we are about to 
set them out, so that they may not wash on 
such days, as itis very annoying to the good 
housewife to have her clothes all specked up, 
and her newly washed windows dotted. It is 
better to meet our neighbors more than half 
way in the matterof keeping peace, rather than 
getting their ill will, as it costs much more in 
dollars and cents in the long run, and kills all 
our influence for good over them and_ their 
children, and destroys our, happiness and peace. 
It is no more than right to pay our just debts, 
that we send them liberal amounts of honey oc- 
casionally—yes, quite often, as our good neigh- 
bors seldom let us know when and how much 
our bees have annoyed them. How bothered 
they are with the bees around their horse and 
pig troughs! and even the little drinking- 
vessels of the children are at times swarming 
with bees. I don’t know that they ever at such 
times sting the chickens, but they frighten 
their owners. The bees seem to prefer to fre- 
quent different places for water, even when 
they have an abundance at home in troughs of 
easy access. 

There are many ways that the bees annoy 
our neighbors that we never know of—hanging 
around the milk-troughs; stinging the little 
folks as they tramp upon them in the damp 
places in the back yards; following the 
men while at work in the fields, sometimes, 
though more than likely it was some other 
neighbor’s black or hybrid bees instead of our 

entle Italians. Yet, because we have so many 

ees we get the credit of the annoyance. A few 
pounds of honey will sweeten the otherwise bit- 
ter feelings, ont cause only good will and kindly 
feelings. Generally the neighbor will repay 
much of the gift in sending back in return 
something we appreciate as much as the honey, 
or doing kindly deeds. 

We need not send our first-class section honey. 
Broken pieces or bulged honey, if nicely laid on 
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a plate or in a bright tin pan, will be appreciat- 
ed just as much. Often so kindly a feeling will 
arise that the neighbor will ask for broken or 
bulged pieces when buying, to help us make 
sales of it, realizing that itis just as good honey 
as whole sections. 

In planting an apiary we should place the 
hives as far from the public highway as possi- 
ble, and have them convenient to care for; also 
protecting them from the gaze of the public by 
planting a thick and quickly growing row of 
trees, or making a high board fence. I prefer 
the trees, as they are so much more handsome, 
and more permanent. Wethus throw the bees 
so high over the road that passersby can not 
meet them in passing, and hide them away, as 
it were, from. the public gaze. Many people 
are as afraid of bees as of death, almost; and if 
they were not where they could constantly be 
seen, they would pass by and not think of them. 

We used to be so proud of our bees that we 
thought it nice to have them near the road, 
and to have people look at us while working 
with them. One Fourth of July a large swarm 
came off just when an open carriage of people 
was passing. The man put his whip to the 
horses, and drove right through the swarm. as 
it flew low. The people were very much fright- 
ened, but no harm was done. Another man, 
who often passed by, we noticed would always 
pull his hat low down over his face, and ride 
quickly by. 

One day one of the commissioners of the 
highway politely notified us to move our bees 
into a back yard, and further from the road. 
We promised to put upa high board fence, or 

lant a thick row of trees, if that would answer. 

he trees were immediately planted about two 
or three feet apart. They quickly made a 
hedge, as it were, which threw them entirely 
above the road, most of the bees’ preferring to 
leave the apiary in another direction, rather 
than fly over the hedge of trees. Since then we 
have had no one find fault in that direction. 
In following the above suggestions we shall not 
be apt to need the aid of the Bee-keepers’ Un- 
ion very often, though itis a grand organiza- 
tion, and every one who has bees would do well 
to join it, as there are many unreasonable peo- 
ple in this world. and we can never know when 
we are safe or when other people have their 
rights. Weneed the Union to decide what is 
right. 

At one time we were about to lose money by 
an unjust commission merchant. This was be- 
fore we joined the Union. We made mention 
that there was such an organization, and he 
had better do what was right. The result was, 
he paid us $30.00, which we probably should 
have lost. I felt that it was a little deception 
on our part, but the organization did a good 
work for us, and is doing a good work, and is a 
blessing to those who are not members as well 
as those who are, as they promise to help only 
those who are members at the time of the trou- 
ble. It costs so little to be a member, I wonder 
that every one who owns bees does not join. 

Roseville, I]., Mar. 14. Mrs. lL. C. AXTELL. 


— er Oo 


AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE WITH RUB- 
BER GLOVES. 


A GOOD SUPSTITUTE. 








Twelve years ago TI became much interested 
in bees. I subscribed for GLEANINGS and the 
A BC, and other publications: I also ordered a 
Quinby smoker, and a pair of rubber gloves 
from A. I. Root. I prepared a hat and dress for 
the work. I had previously purchased three 
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colonies of bees, thinking I was making © good 
begining. I bought them for pure Italisys, | 
could not then tell as to their purity, bu: they 
proved themselves good workers and good 
—stingers. It was amusement for me t» |ook 
over my bees and look up the queen, es)» cially 


if I had visitors. They must see my \elloy 
queens. Soon my gloves were rotted per- 
spiration. The rents would come, and with 
them the stings. I would try to patch them. 
but they were so rotted and soft that the 


threads would not hold. I would try again and 


again, not knowing what could be better thay 
rubber gloves. My hands would be so swollen 
Icould hardly draw off my gloves, wei with 


perspiration, and covered with numerous new 
rents and stings. Discouraged and almost sick 
of my bees (for stings affected me very badly 
for the first year or two I worked with them), 
I went to Sherburne and boughta pair of boys’ 
sheepskin gloves for 25 cents. I soon had them 
on trial. The bees literally covered them with 
stings, leaving their stings with the gloves. | 
thought I should soon lose all my bees in this 
way. Necessity is the mother of invention. | 
took honey and beeswax melted together. Then 
I rubbed my gloves well with this preparation. 
I had no more trouble, and have used suel 
gloves ever since. I havVe worked the whole 
season without a sting on my hands. The 
Quinby smoker and A B C proved very useful 
to me. I have read GLEANINGS ever since, 
and would not be without it as long as I am in- 
terested with bees. I] am pleased with the op- 
portunity of visiting with my bee-keeping sis- 
ters through GLEANINGS. Mrs. OLIVER CoLe. 
Sherburne, N. Y., Apr. 14. 





COVERING FOR THE HANDS, 

The discussion in GLEANINGS On this subject 
is very interesting to me, as my greatest objec- 
tion to bee-keeping is, that I can’t keep my tin- 
gers clean. I like best to have my fingers free, 
as I can work so much surer, and am not so apt 
to let the frames slip; but as we run mostly for 
extracted honey. it is hard work to keep the 
fingers presentable during bee-time. I have 
tried cotton and buckskin gloves, but we like 
woolen mits better than any thing else we have 
tried. They are made of rather coarse white 
woolen yarn, with long. wrists. coming well 
down on the fingers, and ribbed all tlie way. 
They makea very good protection for the hands. 
The bees don’t sting through them very much, 
and they are not uncomfortably warm. We 
lap and pin the bottom of the sleeves, then 
draw on the mits. They are tidy, and uo bee 
can get in. But who can tell us the casiest 
way of getting the fingers clean? Or could we 
learn to work quickly and surely with [ie fin- 
gers bundled up? Once I had a pair of black 
mits, but they made the bees so angry we could 
not wear them. Mrs. M. A. SHEPARD. 

Barry, Ill., Apr. 19. 


ASBESTOS PAINT NOT SATISFACTOLR) 


I noticed in GLEANINGS, Mar. 15, A. W. Lind- 
sey wants to know about asbestos pait. | 
have used iton hives, but I do not like t. I! 
does not last. The last hives I paint: | got 
lead and oil, ete., and mixed my own pai: '. and 
it is much better. 

APRONS. 


As aprons seem to be the topic, I will s that 
I get brown checked shirting. It is ‘hick 
cnough to protect my dress, but not so hes and 
warm as bed-ticking. [have never worn » oVves 
I never thought I could work with then ul I 
wish I could, and prevent tan on my har 

Benson, Vt., Apr. 7. Mrs. L. S. Av~ tl). 
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‘1E BEES OF THE OLD WORLD. 


L.DENSPERGER TELLS ABOUT THEM. 


iraw a diagonal line, beginning at 
italy, and ending at Tripoli, in Afri- 
the Mediterranean, we find the bees 
is line inclining to the yellow race— 
wce, Turkey, and Egypt having the 
bees. While Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, 

\orocco, Spain, and France have the black 
joe, Jost as the banded Italian differs from its 
fellow-inseet in Egypt, so does the black of 
France {rom that of Tunis and Tripoli. On the 
yorth of the Mediterranean the Alps are the 
imits. Wile on the southern shore the Lyb- 
ian Desert forms a barrier. Again, if we com- 
pare all countries where Mohammedanism has 
had its sway for any length of time, we find 
those countries lying like a big crescent, one 
tip beginning at the Pyrenees, the concave line 
running down below Italy, and mounting again 
to the Bosphorus, including Greece. These 
have hives lying horizontally, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, worked more humanely than those in 
the region of the “cross.” Italy forms the 
verticn! axis; the hives stand upright. and the 
bees are sulphured every autumn, to take away 
all wax and honey. In southern Europe the 
bar-frame hives are finding their way with 
great difficulty. 

Inthe south of France, the bee- keepers (or, 
rather. keepers of bees, for there are none that 
are real apieculturists) possess between five and 
one hundred hives, which they keep in long 
square boxes about three feet high and one foot 
broad. ‘The top is nailed with a board, while 
the bottom is open, and put simply on a flat 
rock or stone, the unevenness of which forms 
different flying-holes. Some are also kept in 
hollow tree-trunks with big flat stones on the 
top. on an inelined plane for the rain to*run 
down, and, at the same time, by its weight to 
keep the hive from falling in case of wind. 
Generally they place them against a wall to 
shelter them from the north and west winds. 
They expose them to the south or east. 

Itisa very curious sight to see a number of 
those hives standing upright and irregular, just 
asa flat rock may be right or left, up or down, 
in crooked trunks, with huge stones on top. 
confess {he apiaries away in Palestine or on the 
borders of the Nile, or in the wild recesses of 
the A Mountains in Algeria, do not present 
such a novel and altogether savage aspect 
as does such an apiary in a civilized country, 
where every thing is flourishing except apicul- 
ture. |iow often, since IT have been wandering 
about : Proveneal Alps, and finding such 
hegh apiaries, have I put the question to 
others os well as to myself, ** Why is apiculture 
80 low such a beautiful country abounding 
in f trees, red and white clover, thyme, 
rosen . heather, and a deal of other plants 
tooVarod to enumerate? They are free from 
taxes. The only answer Linvariably got was, 
“The el winter kills so many bees, thus dis- 
cour the farmers.’’ I came across an old 
hee-b written by an ** Abbe Della-rocea,” in 
Syra he Grecian Archipelago, and printed 
in Pa 11790. The book is very ably written 
or, er, the three volumes—and it seems 
that, ore than aeentury ago, the bees were 
treats ere just the same as they are now; 
and | ‘sOlate priest says the cause of neg- 
rected iculture in France is because the no- 
bleme: cad acertain right on bee-hives; and, 
secon hen the farmer could not pay the 
heavy es asked for the treasury, the tax- 

would take away his hives to fill up 
ne Disgusted with such robbing they 
‘nally ve up bee-keeping. Since then the 
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French Revolution has puta stop to all these 
abuses; but still. apiculture has not come to its 
bloom. It was inevitable that the discourage- 
ment should then become so general that a 
century has not sufticed wholly to wipe away 
the bitter feelings that have so fast taken root 
in the Freneh country people. 

The way they now work the hives is as prim- 
itive as can be imagined. The swarms are 
lodged in a box or trunk of a tree, as above de- 
scribed. and left alone. In autumn all hives 
are visited, and 75 per cent are left untonched 
* for seed,” as they call it. The other 25 are sul- 
phured, and the combs, with the honey, sold to 
dealers who come yearly to buy all they ean. 
The 75 are the stock left to swarm the follow- 
ing spring. Such hives are full of honey and 
y0llen, and are capable of giving good swarms. 
This part is very humane, but not very remu- 
nerative to the owner. If the 75 have wintered 
safely, a good stock and strong apiary follow 
next year. They never (but in a very few 
cases) take out a part of the honey. In conse- 
quence of such treatment they want no smo- 
kers, no veils, and, generally speaking, no bee- 
keeping utensils. The honey and wax mer- 
chants are expert in this kind of apiculture, 
and take the hives destined to be sulphured to 
death, and weigh them. They then deduct 
the possible weight of the empty hive, and pay 
for the wax and honey per pound. They 
scrape out comb. honey, and dead bees, and 
put the whole into wooden tubs, taking as 
much as 150 lbs. of comb. The hives are then 
covered, and they thus go around from one api- 
ary to another. When the wagon is well load- 
ed they drive home, The comb is now broken 
up into the smallest possible pieces, and put 
into a stone trough having a wooden sieve at 
the bottom. thus permitting only the honey to 
pass; and by an outlet into a receptacle, such a 
trough may easily take over a thousand pounds. 
This first honey is sold on the market as virgin 
honey, mostly stored away in wooden barrels 
holding between 140 and 190 lbs. of honey. The 
residue of the trough is now put into flat bas- 
kets, having a small opening. at the top to in- 
troduce the comb; and halfadozen such flat 
round baskets are now put under a large press, 
with a big wooden screw acting on the pile of 
baskets. On top of the baskets a board is laid 
to produce equal pressure. The honey from 
this pressing is impure, and is sold as second- 
rate honey in the same receptacles as the virgin 
honey. A good deal of honey is sold to the 
factories of Montelimar, Ardes, Aix, Nimes, 
Narbonne, ete., where honey-cakes are made. 
No Frenchman will pass his Christmas without 
having a taste of these honey - cakes, called 
**nongeats.”” Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
are consumed yearly. They are made of honey, 
sugar, and almonds. ‘The trouble is, they keep 
only during the cold season. As soon as the 
hot weather comes on they begin to flow. Thus 
they are sure to be fresh every year. The comb 
pressed out is now put into a big caldron, and 
boiled. When it is well fluid this is put into 
the same baskets again. which are now fur- 
nished with long straw, and, as quickly as pos- 
sible, put under the press again, and received 
in wooden receptacles. While the pressing is 
going on, boiling water is poured over the pile 
of baskets to keep the wax flowing. In some 
eases the farmers do the whole work them- 
selves, pressing out the honey with their hands, 
and putting the boiled wax into a sack, and 
twisting at both ends to get the wax. out. This 
wax is generally of a,nicer color, as being better 
strained, while the honey is not as pure, having 
a mixture of pollen, wax, etc. 

The bee in the south of France is black, 
showing some white bands at the first and sec- 
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ond rings. The fuzz is strongly inclined to yel- 
low; a Sight tinge of orange marks both sldes 
of the first ring. Very few men (asarule no 
bee-keepers) have any movable - bar - frame 
hives, either Langstroth, Abbott, or Bastain. 
None of them have an extractor. They can 
have only a very little more honey than the 
“ftixists.” About Toulon, Cannes, and Nice, 
they move their bees on muleback to the higher 
Alpine regions in summer, putting the hives in- 
dividually in sacks. tied at top. In autumn 
they bring them back again, and then take the 
honey in the manner above described. In Nice 
a single woman had a bee-hive in a cork-oak 
trunk, only the bark being used as a hive. She 
was selling comb honey right out of the hive. 
The bees, naturally enough, had been sulphur- 
ed previously. ‘The hive was well filled with 
sealed comb, and might have contained 40 lbs. 
of honey. No robbing was going on, as the hives 
are kept at some distance from town; and even 
Nice had such weather in January as to keep 
bees at home. ‘They seldom have ice here, 
though. Flowers are sold all the year round. 
Foreigners from England, and even America, 
flock here in winter. 
Pu. J. BALDENSPERGER. 
Marseilles, France, January 11, 1891. 


[And so, friend B., honey-cakes are not a 
modern invention, after all. We are very much 
obliged to you for the birdseye view you give us 
of bee-keeping in the Old World; and we hope 
our friends mentioned by you will soon get into 
the modern ways. and throw aside their brim- 
stone and rude hives. | 


ee 
AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM CUBA. 
500 COLONIES OF BEES IN ONE APIARY, WITH 


A PRODUCT OF 70,000 POUNDS OF HON- 
EY IN A POOR SEASON, 








Friend Root:—Another year has gone, and 
left behind it one more short crop. As this was 
the first season since I came to Cuba.’when I 
have had what I called bees enough in one api- 
ary to test the honey resources of any one lo- 
eality. I naturally feel disappointed that the 
weather was such that it was impossible to ar- 
rive at any thing like an accurate estimate of 
what 500 colonies of bees in one apiary would do. 
Well, now. for the results. We began extract- 
ing Nov. 3 (that is, to go over the bees and take 
out what old honey they had left over from the 
summer, Which amounted to only 500 pounds). 
The season was opening up fairly well. and the 
bees did well through November, we taking 10,- 
400 lbs., an amount never before taken in the 
month of November. The first ten days of De- 
cember we took 1200 Ibs., and with us we think 
by the 10th of December the season is hardly 
begun; but on that very day a cold wave struck 
us, and for 47 days the wind blew from the 
north, cold, cold. every duy. The cold weather 
in England, France, and Spain. did not spend 
all its force there; butin crossing the Atiantie 
it seemed to have got the “ grip.” and for eight 
weeks it held us Cubans with a grasp we could 
not shake off. The records show this last winter 
to have been the coldest since 1855. Now, from 
Dec. 10 to Jan. 27, 47 days. is the heart of our 
surplus season. To prove there was something 
wrong. look at the record of the last two years. 
The fall and spring of 1890 and °91 (then we had 
about 300 colonies of bees) in November we took 
3600 Ibs.: this year, with over 500 colonies, we 
took 10,425 Ibs. Last year the first ten days of 
December we took 3275 Ibs.; this year, 1200 Ibs. 
Last year for the month of December we took 
19,000 Ibs.; this year for the same month, 24,400. 
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Last year in Jan. we took 25,500 Ibs.; t!.is yoay 


same month, 19,025. Last year in Feb. \ to, ‘ 
5500 Ibs.; this year, 10,400 Ibs. Last sear | 
March we took nothing; this year 6150. vaking 
for the crop 70.250 lbs. By looking at the f 
amountof honey taken in the two last seasons . 
and comparing dates, you will see tha. up t ' 
the 10th of December (when the cold \ oath, 
began), we had taken 22,400 Ibs., against 675 |p. 
for the same date the year before, They yo, 0 
will see, in January we took only 10.025 }). a 
against 25,500 Ibs. the year before, and we eo». it 
sider January much the best surplus mont) u 
of the year; but it was too cold this year. W 
I think I told you last year, that. wien the ft 
business here isso managed that two good act. W 
ive men can take care of 500 0r more colonies iy W 
one apiary, and take 75,000 or 100,000 Ibs. of hop. W 
ey, then the business would pay. Now, with ty 
such a winter as this last one has been, we have sh 
produced 70,000 Ibs., and at this date our bees W 
are in fine condition, with hives full of bees anq pe 
honey, and swarming daily. Does this crop and i) 
the conditions under which it was taken. prove Ct 
to the advocates of 50-colony apiaries that 3 re 
can be made to pay all under one roof, and con- or 
trolled by one management and set of hands of 
and fixtures? Results have placed it beyond ha 
the reach of doubt. It is no longer a question les 
* Will it pay?” but, * How ean we best take al’ 
care of the crop as fast as it is stored, with the u0 
cones possible outlay of money and manual! {a- "1 
or ?”’ 
Give me a common Cuban winter next winter, 
and if I do not produce 50 tons of honey from one 
apiary, then it will be very much different from yo 
what I expect: for I know this last one has been no! 
but a very little more than half a crop. This 000 
result has been obtained against the advice of Ho 
all the novices and the would-be experts, both qui 
in Cuba and the U. S.—men who knew as mueh I 
about the honey resourees of Cuba as | know ma 
what the Strides in the science of electricity will ral 
be in the next 50 years. : mu 
THE HOFFMAN FRAME NOT SUITED FOR CUBA. ie 
You have called for an expression from hed 
“Southern bee-keepers” upon the Hoffman hee 
frame. I do not like the frame for Cuba nor for SIX 
California. Iean not do any better than add oth 
my testimony to that of W. W. Somerford. of dre 
San Miguel. I could not bother with such an ar sam 
rangement here. Wecould not get out 50 frames col 
a day here, where the bees glue every thing par 
fast, unless there is plenty of room for them to see 
pass freely all around. Then they will not stick are 
them. When I first came to Cuba in 1583 I was oft 
prevailed upon to bring some of the [loffman hot 
frames; but after a trial I took the hatchet and sou 
made open top and side frames of them, and exc 
have not tried any since. We have our frames 
hung on tin rabbets that are thin on the edge. 
so there is no chance to stick them. You know 
we have to go over our bees every week. Well. 
to go over 550 colonies in six days. and extrac sor 
the honey by hand, there is no time to ose it 
fussing and prying to get your frames out of 
the hives. I would not for the world say aly 
thing against the closed top and end frame! PF; 
localities where there is hardly any pro: olis: for en f) 
those that use and like it’ would got mad dle 
about it. spac 
TWO VS. SIX FRAME EXTRACTO!> Whik 
There are many things used in sma!! )piar'es fran 
that would naodiy do for us here. We ‘ave? hive 
adopt the fixtures that arrive at resis WithI clos 
the least possible waste of time. For «ample. USe ¢ 
this year we ran two six-frame extrac: \'s ad Ing 
a comb-cart holding from 80 to 85 com: «: and: boar 
had the winter been like those I have s: 1 since the f 
coming here,we should have been behii in get In t 
ting the honey out of the way of the |. es: bu! num 


ter, 
one 
rom 
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as it sas. we kept up with them very nicely. 
We could hardly think of depending on a two- 
frame extractor to throw our honey out; and 
fora van to think of carrying the honey in a 
hand comb-basket would be as discouraging as 
the other. 
(HE FUTURE OF CUBAN HONEY. 

Friend Root, as we go on from one year to an- 
other in any business, we arrive at conclusions 


as to Whether the pers a af is paying or not, 
and tie probable outloo 


for success in the fu- 
ture. [started with this business here when it 
was indeed an experiment—when the movable 
frame was a wonder in the eyes of the Cubans; 
when all you could get for a gallon of honey 
was 39 cents; but now it brings 50 cents net (for 
we get pay for all the packages); and if the du- 
ty is ever removed, so that when you fellows get 
short we ean send you a little to help you out, 
why. then we shall get more. So after the ex- 
perience of the years I have been here, I can not 
but fecl the greatest confidence in the future of 
Cuba’s honey crop. It will goon and ultimately 
reach that grand climax that is enrores by him 
or that country that stands upon the top round 
of the ladder. The business is passing into the 
hands of the actual producers—men of more or 
jess experience in honey-raising, and as such is 
always a stepin the right direction, and it can 
not but nies in a permanent good to the busi- 
ness and all concerned. A. W. OSBURN. 
Punta Brava de Guatao, Cuba, April 8. 


You ought not to complain very much about 
your past season as a poor honey year. It may 
not have been up to the previous year, but 70- 
000 Ibs. of honey-—my ! you ought to be satisfied. 
Honey seasons in most localities are a variable 
quantity, you know. 

lam glad of your testimony in regard to Hoff- 
man frames for Cuba; but, say, don’t your tin 
rabbets get filled with propolisif you have so 
much of it? Our hybrids have done it for us 
more than onee, and we can get along with 
Hoffman frames. Don’t get the idea into your 
head that Hoffman frames are used by small 
bee-keepers. Hoffman himself has some five or 
six hundred colonies on them, and there are 
other bee-keepers who have two or three hun- 
dred colonies on them. In regard to propolis, I 
saw as much in the region where nearly 10,000 
colonies are used successfully on closed and 
partly closed end frames, with success, as I have 
seen in any part of the U.S. I believe there 
are very few places in the U. S. where, because 
of the exeess of propolis, Hoffman frames can 
hot be used. Some parts of California and the 
southern part of the country may be among the 
excepted localities. } E.R 


ST ee 
THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 
HOW tHE INVENTOR USES IT. AND HOW ITS 


\NIPULATION COMPARES IN SPEED 
WITH THE LOOSE FRAME, 


Fried Ernest R. Root:—My hive holds eley- 


thiraces without spacing-board; but to han- 
dle fies fast there ought to be at least one 
spacii <-board and one frame less in the hive, 
Which vill give room to handle and get the 
frame. .part without removing any from the 
hive. Cor separating and closing up partly 
closed ud, or the so-called Hoffman ely I 
sea» cut screwdriver or chisel, which, in clos- 
lng tom up, is inserted between the spacing- 
board ‘nd hive-wall, and with a single motion 
the fr. ces are pressed together firmly (see cut). 
In th’ way the whole set of frames, or any 
humbe of them, can at any time be shoved 
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from one side of the hive to the other, which I 
found quite a saving of time. The crowding 
together of the frames before closing the hive is 
very important, as any space left between the 
close-fitting parts of the frames will, of course, 
be filled up with propolis by the bees, and would 





MANNER OF CROWDING HOFFMAN FRAMES TO- 
GETHER. 


prevent close fitting when the frames are inter- 
changed. If, however, any propolis should ac- 
cumulate between the close-fitting edges, this 
pressing together in warm weather will easily 
remove it. If the hive is used for comb honey 
it will, of course, be better to use two or more 
spacing-boards, according to the number of 
frames the bees are allowed. Two spuacing- 
boards will also be needed in preparing the 
bees for winter, so that a vacant space is left at 
each end or side of the hive, between the spac- 
ing-board and the hive-wall. Into these open 
spaces the quilt or rag. covering the frames, is 
tucked down. If asit should be, only seven or 
eight frames being left in the hive for wintering, 
good heavy covering can be used. 




















SPACING-BOARD WITH RUBBER EDGES. 


The spacing-boards, see cut, are suspended 
like the frames, and are made smaller than the 
clear of the hive, to leave a bee-space at the 
sides and bottom of the hive, so as to work free, 
and also not shut out any bees by closing the 
hive. Astrip of stout rubber cloth, about as 
long as the frames are close fitting, or nearly 
half way down, is grooved in the edge of the 
spacing-board, which strip is wide enough to 
crowd well to the sides or ends of the hive. 
This arrangement will hold the spacing-board 
and frames in place sufficiently, and also pre- 
vent the escape of warmth from the upper part 
of the brood-nest. Such boards will never be 
glued fast by the bees, enough to hinder the 
easy removal of the same. 
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WHY. THE HOFFMAN FRAME IS SUPERIOR TO 
THE LOOSE FRAME. 

The great advantages of close-fitting over the 
swinging frames in moving and carrying hives 
have been stated in GLEANINGS by others and 
myself, and I think they must be conceded by 
all practical bee-keepers. In regard to rapid 
handling of frames in working bees, I will ven- 
ture to say that I can, with my frame, work 
nearly double the number of colonies that I 
could with any frame that is not spaced or 
close fitting. As you, friend Ernest, wish that 
some of us “closed and partly closed-end 
friends ” would not be quite so modest, I will 
here indulge in a little bragging, and say that 
my partly closed frame, as a hanging or sus- 
pended frame, has one great advantage over 
the standing close-fitting frame. It is a fact. 
as Ff have it from some extensive honey-raisers 
who use the standing frame, that very often 
they have to suspend work on account of rob- 
bing, when onch hives are taken apart and 
frames handled. Itis for the bees very much 
like pulling down their house, and robbers have 
too much of a chance at them. Ina box hive 
with hanging frame, the robbers can, when the 
entrance is guarded, attack the open colony 
only from the top of the hive, and can easily be 
managed by smoke. 


HOW TO CIRCUMVENT ROBBERS IN AN OUT- 
APIARY. 


As robbing is one of the worst troubles of the 
many that belong to bee-keeping, I will explain 
how I manage this difficulty. As soon as I find 
the bees are inclined to rob I take a small 
bunch of grass, clover, weeds, or some leaves of 
shrubs or trees, and stuff the entrance of the 
hive quite loosely before I open the hive at all. 
In this way robbers can not get in after the 
hive is closed again and disappear. Soon after, 
the green stuffing shrinks and drops away from 
the entrance, and the bees have their door 
opened again without any attention from the 
bee-keeper. If it were not for this little inven- 
tion I could not, when bees are robbing, as I 
have done now for several years, work and fin- 
ish an apiary of 100 colonies or more, within 
one day, in a continuous job, without being 
troubled a good deal. JuLius HOFFMAN. 

Canajoharie, N. Y. 

rrr a i 


THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 


ADAPTED TO THE L. SIZE OF HIVE; FURTHER 
PARTICULARS ON HOW TO MANIPULATE; 
BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








Some time ago Mr. Samuel] Cushman, of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, made a statement to the 
effect that. if he were the editor of a bee-jour- 
nal, he would set forth the real merits of the 
Hoffman frame, and describe minutely, with 
suitable and accurate engravings, its manner of 
manipulation. Although much had been said 
in regard to the Hoffman frame at that time, 
he was satisfied that its real points of excel- 
lence had not yet been fully deseribed. Our 
friend Mr. Hoffman,in the article preceding, 
has covered the ground pretty thoroughly; but 
as his description applies to a deep hive, i have 
thought best to have some photographs taken, 
illustrating the method of Handling the Hoff- 
man frames, as adapted to the Dovetailed hive, 
with its L. size of frame. I accordingly took a 
Dovetailed hive filled with Hoffman frames, 
and over it I struck several attitudes, and then 
had Mrs. Root photograph me in those posi- 
+ aca Our engravers have now reproduced 
them. : 

I will first show you a eut of three Hoffman 
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frames, without any comb in them, st: ding 
side by side. as if they were stuck togethe: ith 
propolis. This cut shows a little more cep. 
rately how they are made for the Dove ‘aileg 
hive. The top-bars are % inch thick, and 
the narrowest part are 1; inches wide. hj 
width continues until within 44 ineh of the 
end-bar, where it then enlarges to 13¢ i nehps 
scant. 





HUFFMAN FRAME ADAPTED TO L, SIZE. 


It does not seem to be altogether clear yet 
why the top-bar should. widen out near the 
ends. I will explain again, that it is for coyer- 
ing up the wood rabbet entirely, so that the 
bees can have no occasion for chinking in pro- 
polis. We will suppose that the top-bar is 1: 
inches wide its entire length, and that the end: 
bars are as shown in the cut. As these ar 
spaced frames, it is evident that the top-bars 
will rest in the rabbet exactly in the same 
place at all times. In. a few months’ time, if 
the frames be all lifted out, the places in the 
hive-rabbet not covered with top-bars will be 
thickened and stuck up with propolis, and those 
covered by the ends of the top-bars will be 
comparatively clean. In process of time, espe- 
cially with hybrids, these exposed places in the 
hives will receive further accumulations of 
propolis, until the ends of the top-bars, so to 
speak, will rest between the notches of bee- 
glue. Now, the great “function.” if I may 
borrow a term from Mr. Heddon, of the Hof- 
man frame, is a lateral sliding motion. With 
masses or notches of propolis placed at regular 
distances, this lateral motion is impracticable. 
* But,” you say, “why is this not true with 
the ordinary loose frames?” For this reason: 
Loose frames are never put back exactly in the 
same place in the rabbet; and the result is 
that the wooden rabbets are covered about 
equally with propolis from one end to the other. 
To avoid the regular masses of propolis, the 
inventor, Mr. Hoffman, had the top-birs en- 
larged at the ends, so that, when the frames are 
all in the hives, the rabbets will be covered up 
entirely. You may examine the wooden rab- 
bets of hives that have had these frames for 
years, and you will find they are about «as free 
and clean from propolis as they were when the 
hives were first made. This is not guvsswork 
nor theory. I saw itin Mr. Hoffman’s yard. 

If you use tin rabbets you can get along very 
well with top-bars the same width throvghout: 
but those of you who have had hybrids to avy 
extent, know that they will sometimes (il! tn 
rabbets level full with propolis, and tien you 
have to go and dig it out again. By Mr. Hof 
man’s plan, the worst propolizing bees {now 
are circumvented in the worst propoli/ing !0 
calities. If you use Italians and tin :«bbets. 
you will never have any trouble about ‘ \¢ rab- 
bets being filled with propolis, and yo. could 
use the Hoffman frames with straight t.)-bat 

So much for the construction of the * )p-bat- 
There is no need of discussing the need | { hav 
ing a wide end-bar near the top. Its © Vice I! 
preventing the bottom-bars from knoc | ing 
ange during moving or otherwise roug  hand- 
ing, is too evident to need discussion. 
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How LO MANIPULATE HOFFMAN: FRAMES. 

\lr. loffman has already given, better than I 
ean, (ic advantages in the use of a spacing- 
hoard, or * follower,” as we call it in our price 
list, so | will not dwell on that point. We will 
now proceed to open up a hive having Hoffman 
frame One of the conveniences, and almost 
necess ties, is a small serewdriver. This, ora 
good sivong knife, is something that almost ev- 
ery apiarist uses nowadays. With a screwdriv- 
dge | pry loose the flat board cover of 
the Dovetailed hive, having previously blown a 
little smoke in at the entrance. 

The cover removed, I place the same under 
me, aud sit down on it milk-stool fashion (see 
vig. 4). You will observe that the cover isa 
seat on Which we can lean backward and for- 
ward. This I find is a great convenience, in 
that the body can be leaned toward or from the 
hive: and, the elbows resting on the knees, 
they can support quite a heavy weight, in the 


er Ol 
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screwdriver or wedge, we pry apart the first 
air or trio of frames, if the frames are not too 
1eavy, and lean them against one corner of the 
hive, as shown in Figs.4 and 5. Don’t you see 
we pretty nearly handle the brood-nest in 
halves and quarters ? 

You will notice that these frames will hang 
together by propolis, and that the bees on the 
two inside surfaces are not disturbed at all. 
The loose frames, when out of the hive, have 
got to be leaned against one or two corners of 
the hives, against each other—in fact. be scat- 
tered all around for the depredations of rob- 
bers; and, besides all that, the liability of kill- 
ing bees or the queen is much greater. This is 
a big point in favor of the Hoffman frames. If 
we do not find the queen on the frame in hive, 
pry off the outside frame of a trio leaning 
against the corner of the hive. If she does not 
appear on that one, pry off the next one, and so 
on. 


FIG. 4.—HOW HOFFMAN FRAMES ARE MANIPULATED.* 


way o! two or three Hoffman frames. You may 
argue (hat von would not sit down on the nar- 
row ze of a % board for anybody or for any 
mon I will say in reply, that, in handling 
Hoffican frames, so short a time is occupied in 
exani\ing the hive that no inconvenience will 
be ex crieneed; and, besides, there is no law to 
com) you to sit in any: one attitude over every 
hive Comfort as well as convenience some- 
lines suggests a standing as well as a kneeling 
post though usually I prefer to sit down on 
a CON Well, to return. 

Al ‘le smoke is blown over the top of the 
fran The wedge that holds the follower, or 
Spac: --board. against the frames, is next re- 
move and while the wedge isin the hands, 
the f ower is leaned against the hive opposite 
Ww! oe we are sitting (see Fig. 4). Witha 


*A\’ ough I sat for the picture, our engraver has 
very idly put another head on my shoulders; 
there: .e you will not detect any striking resem- 
Dlines setween your humble servant and the su 

Stitut.’ head, E.R. R 





If frames are heavy with honey, we may lift 
out only one frame. Having seen the surfaces 
of two or three combs, the practiced eye will 
get a pretty fair idea of the condition of the 
colony and what the queen is doing. If we see 
eggs and larve in all stages, as well as sealed 
brood, we do not usually bother to hunt up the 
queen; sowe put back the second pair removed, 
and finally turn the trio as shown in Figs. 4 and 
5. Now, as Mr. Hoffman explained in his for- 
mer article, we generally crowd these frames 
together at once. We blow a little smoke down 
between each of the end-bars, and then with a 
quick shove see Fig. 1,in Mr. Hoffman’s article, 
we close them all up again. 

There is no cut-and-try spacing as with 
loose frames—no big and little fingers to get the 
distances at wide and narrow spaces. There is 
no continual instructing the beginner on just 
how far to space combs, and there is no finding 
the apiary afterward, with the combs spaced so 
far apart that spurs of combs are built where 
they ought not to be. No, with Hoffman 
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frames the spaces have got to be exact, and the 
combs will have a fixed and definite thickness; 
and I do not hesitate to say that you can alter- 
nate them just as well, and even better, than 
you can many of the loose frames. Let me ex- 

lain. Space the loose frame during the honey- 
varvest, anywhere from 1%¢ to 14s or even 1% 





HANDLING HOFFMAN FRAMES IN PAIRS 
AND TRIOS. 


FIG. 5 


inches from center to center, and then, after 
the honey-harvest, try to alternate it with oth- 
er frames placed a little closer, and see where 
youare. You may say you can space frames 
near enough right. Although I have visited 
many large apiaries, I never saw a loose-frame 
apiary spaced near enough right, unless it was 
Mr. Manum’s home apiary. He is one of those 
precise men who are bound to have every thing 
just so. 

Well, now, then, we will replace the follower, 
and with the wedge, as shown in Fig. 1 of Mr. 
Hoffman’s article just preceding, we crowd the 
frames tight sent tome then the wedge is push- 
ed down between the follower and hive. If the 
follower is only % of an inch thick it springs a 
little, and this will take up any unequal swell- 
ing or Shrinking in the Hoffman frames (if 
there should be any) through changes of at- 
mosphere, from extreme wet to extreme dry. 
If there are any bees on the tops of the frames, 
a whiff of smoke will usually drive them down, 
and then the cover is replaced with a sliding 
motion, which I have already explained. 

Perhaps from my description about manipulat- 
ing the hive with Hoffman frames, it may ap- 
pear like a very long operation; but I can as- 
sure vou that it isa very short one. Now, right 
here I will ask you to look at the italicized sen- 
tence (the italics are mine) in Mr. Hoffman’s 
article just preceding. Observe that he says 
he can handle nearly double the number of 
colonies on his frame that he*could on any 
loose frame; and I will add right here, that he 
used loose frames for years, until necessity, the 
mother of invention, caused him to bring out 
this style. 

Mr. Hoffman makes another big point; name- 
ly, by removing two or three frames ina trio, the 
rest of the frames in the hive need not be lifted 
out atall, They can be slipped back and forth, 
and each surface examined; but if the rabbet 
is covered with pieces of propolis, this lateral 
sliding is not easily accomplished. 

Mr. Manum proposes to handle some 400 or 
500 colonies on loose frames alone. Why. bless 
you, Mr. Hoffman has been doing this for years 
on his close-fitting frames. ** Alone,” did I say? 


Well, practically amounting to that; and he js 
an extracted-honey man at that. 


en ieee 
THE HETHERINGTON-QUINBY HIV: 


WHY QUINBY FRAMES DON’T KILL BERS, 








[Continued.} 


In hooking frames together I have found 
some bee-keepers who, after using this hive 
for years, were still ignorant of the proper way 
of handling them. hey pushed the edges of 
the frames together from the side in such 
manner as to kill the bees between them: or. jf 
the motion was slow enough to permit the bees 
to get out of the way, too much time was con- 
sumed in the operation. Now, the proper way 
is to bring them together as shown in the en- 
graving, Fig. 2. when a half-inch motion in the 
direction of the arrow puts them in place, shovy- 
ing off the bees from their edges instead of 
crushing them; that is, end-bar C slides the 
bees off the end-bar B. This is a very impor- 
tant point, and the proper observance of it 
makes all the difference between total failure 
and magnificent success in the practical work- 
ing of the hive. It is a point, also, in whieh 
our hive is ahead of the excellent Hoffman 
hive, and all other closed-end hanging-frame 
hives. In these there is not room inside the 
hive for this longitudinal motion. 1 have 
known other bee-keepers to fail with this hive 
because it was not properly made, If the hooks 
on the frames are not put on right, or if the 
groove on the bottom of the board is too deep, 
there is nothing but vexation in store for the 
bee-keeper.* In handling frames it is well to 
observe that we do not have to reach down 
among the bees to pick upa frame, but take 
hold of it at the outside. where there are usual- 
ly no bees, thus saying time in picking it wp. if 








FIG. 2. HOW THE QUINBY FRAME AV0IDS 
KILLING BEES. 


not always in letting go of the same. (See Fig. 
1 in former article, p. 317.) ; 
The day was dark and rainy when Mr Koot 


*In Fig. 3, C (reengraved from Cheshire, it }s 
shown correctly; h is the hook that engages the 
strap iron ip, and gr is the groove in the «(tom 
board bb. ‘Chis arrangement was designed ‘vy Mr. 
Quinby to keep the standing frames from tu pling 
over, and also, to hold the end-bars in alig imei. 
The hooks are on the outside of the hive }) one 
and hence do not kill bees; nor are they fille: with 
propolis a8 some have imagined. A and B iu the 
same figure ure respectively the frame and fo: owe! 
They are somewhat out of proportion.—ED. 
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and I » sited the out-apiary. The colonies 
were populous, and the bees were all at home; 
jn short. it was such a day as bee-keepers usu- 
ally pre‘er to spend in the shop. The smoke- 
wood Was damp, and the smoker refused to give 
its usual volume of smoke until after we 
hed our examination of the bees, after 
t smoked exasperatingly well. Now, 
had out hive been difticult to manipulate, those 
hybrid bees would have stung us severely; 
put Mr. R. has already testified to their good 
behavior at this time. 








FIG. 3.—HOW THE QUINBY FRAME 
Qur test of hives is very severe; for, during 
theswarming season, we do not stop for weath- 
er. No matter how threatening the weather, 
we start off unless it actually rains. We seldom 
startin arain unless there is good prospect of 
iis soon stopping. When there we work unless 
itrains too hard to safely open hives; and even 
ihen, When hard pushed, we complete our work 
under umbrellas. 
WHY QUEENS CAN BE FOUND READILY IN 
QUINBY HIVES. 
lt is well known, that, in finding queens, a 
bright day is better than a cloudy one, and very 
wuch better than if it is alternate sunshine and 
shadow. That is, a uniform light free from 
shadows is best. Our hive is so constructed, 
ihat, When opened up. there are no sides to 
cast shadows on the interior (see Fig. 1, p. 317). 
When one comb is removed, the light striking 
the exposed side of the next is uniform, and not 
oily less trying. to the eyes, but queens are 
found more readily. Of course, you sit with 
your back to the sun. In the hanging-frame 
live, the queen often steps off from the comb 
tothe shell of the hive, and passes from there 
to the combs already looked over, thus making 
‘tinore difficult to find them, At any rate, the 
claim as been made and substantiated, that, 
in the Quinby hive, queens are more readily 
folnd ‘han in the hanging-frame hive. This 
iportant advantage; for, when queens 
ed, time is usually limited. 
orning, after Capt. Hetherington had 
'Y his men and wagons to the out-yards, 
d into a buggy and drove toa yard of 
' populous colonies. He clipped the 
this yard, and from there proceeded 
r yard, clipped the queens in this also, 
ned home in time for an early supper. 
not mentioned because it is thought 
k, but to show that our hive is not a 
when worked by a fast man. Many a 
calls our hive a slow one to manipu- 
( have taken twice this time with his 
‘ourse, it takes time and practice to 
learn | to manipulate any hive. 
\\ \ ANTAGES OF CORRECT SPACING. 


One \ ing that°does not have to be learned 
With us s to eorreetly space frames, which re- 
ween ‘ich skill and time; and to space loose 
frames ¢ inehes or less, without destroying 
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brood, requires more patience than the average 
bee-keeper possesses. A single glance at the 
bottom of the frames of the common swinging- 
frame hive will convince any one that its owner 
should speak authoritatively on proper spacing, 
for he has all distances, from 114 inches up. This 
is the man who says, “ No fixed distances” for 
him. Thick irregular combs, of which he has 
plenty, and knows no way of curing, except to 
cut them down with a knife, he thinks best not 
to crowd together, but will often take nearly 
two inches to space such combs. He can do no 


HOOKS ON TO THE BOTTOM-BOARD, 
better; for, if the honey is crowded together at 
the top. it usually throws the bottoms apart 
cand against the next comb. 
CAN FIXED FRAMES BE ALTERNATED ? 
Neither Mr. Hoffman nor ourselves are trou- 
bled in. spaeing irregular combs—he at 13g inech- 
es, and we at 1% scant. With foundation 
carefully placed in the center of frames, and 
with combs always the same distance apart, we 
do not have so many bulged combs.* In the 
spring. brood-combs are oftener interchanged 
than at any other time of year: and at this 
time I have experienced no unpleasant results 
from crowding honey up against honey, as oc- 
casionally happens, for it gives the bees a 
chance to cut down the combs to their proper 
thickness at a time when they can use the sur- 
plus wax to advantage. After swarming time, 
the less the brood-nest is disturbed, the better; 
for bees have a way of fixing themselves for 
winter that man can not improve upon. 


CLOSED ENDS FOR WINTERING. 

Mr. Quinby tested this hive for many years 
in wintering, and was satisfied with it. For 
several years before he died, his average loss in 
winter was less than two per cent, and this 
with the most disastrous loss around him. 
Capt. H.. in his cold climate, also winters well 
init. With a bottom entrance (see Fig. 1, p. 
317) as I make it. this hive may prove also best 
for wintering in the South. The trouble in the 
South in winter is, that bees fly out, and many 
are lost on sunshiny days, thus weakening them 
too much. With a shade-board on top of our 
hive, bees would not fly nearly as much as from 
the hive in common use. Capt. H. prefers and 
uses a front entrance, as did Mr. Quinby, and 
this is undeniably better at certain times of the 
year; but for winter, and also for hot weather, 

prefer the bottom entrance. 


HOW BEES ARE KILLED IN LOOSE-FRAME 
HIVES. 

Mr. Root has already told you how few bees 
are killed in working our hive. There are some 
killed with every hive, but in the hanging- 
frame hive the killing and maiming take place 
largely out of sight. hen frames are not 
raised or lowered perpendicularly, either side- 





* Italics are mine.—E. R. R. 
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wise or endwise, the work of destruction goes 
on from combs rubbing or hitting each other, 
or from frames scraping the side walls of the 
hive. Also quite a few bees are crushed on the 
rabbets. 

There is no need of looking for all the good 
points in any one hive, for such will not be 
found; but, rather, as in selecting a harvesting- 
machine, look for a good combination of the 
best features of many. In writing this I am 
not endeavoring to prove that this is the only 
hive fit to use, for there are many such. I wish 
to show that this hive has many good points, 
some of which it has never had credit of pos- 
sessing. I believe the day of unspaced frames 
is drawing to aclose, and that the use of spaced 
frames is to become quite general, either with 
open or closed ends, or a compromise between, 
as Hoffman makes them. P. H. ELwoop. 

Starkville, N. Y., Feb. 26. 


[Now that the merits of the Hoffman and 
Quinby frames have been fairly presented with 
engravings (the two best fixed frames, as I be- 
lieve), the beginner, in view of the merits in- 
herent in each, may be somewhat confused as 
to which one he should adopt, or whether, for- 
sooth, he should choose either. In the first 
place, at the risk of using an old stereotyped 
expression ad nauseam, I will urge again, go 
slow. What may suitone may not suit another. 
Try a few and decide for yourself. As between 
the Hoffman and the Quinby systems, perhaps 
I should make a suggestion right here. As ex- 
President Cleveland once said, **We are pre- 
sented with a condition and not a theory.” No 
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matter how much we may desire to adopt the 
Quinby system in toto, a great majority of us 
have on hand our old-style hives that are 
adapted for hunging frames, and these old hives 
we can not afford to throw away. If we make 
any change at all, it will. of course. be wiser 
and cheaper to adopt the Hoffman frame, be- 
cause it can be so readily adapted to hives al- 
ready in use; whereas the closed-end frames on 
the Quinby system, with its hooks, would re- 
quire a change throughout. In view-of the ar- 
guments that have been presented for both 
systems, it is pretty hard to decide which one 
we like the better; but the aforesaid con- 
dition, namely. old hives already in use, should 
influence the decision in favor of the Hoffman 
frames. 
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Perhaps I should add that, in my | yes, php, 
Hetherington-Quinby hive does not ook 4 
neat as the hanging-frame hive. [iy is a 
Kodak view that I took of one of 1 hives 
when the bees stung me so unmereif: ||y, a), 
caused their owner to retreat on a dou! quick 
pace. 

This shows one of Mr. Elwood’s hive riggs 
for comb honey. It seemed to me when | fis: 
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saw these hives, that they would tip over yor 
easily, being in appearance somew!) it top. 
heavy. Mr. Elwood assured me, howey er, t): 
no such mishap had ever befallen them, 

stray calf once got into the apiary, and I pre- 
sume, on account of the disposition of thos 


buckwheat hybrids, he became a little “yay. 
bunetious.”” At any rate, he tipped over on 
the hives; but no damage was done. 

I might add, further, that a plain boy wi 
hanging frames, either tixed or loose, | 
little nicer than a series of closed-end frames 
with panels for sides. Moreover, the featur 
of hanging frames, whether at fixed distances 
or not, is something that the most of us famil- 
iar with it would be very loth to give up. The 
Hoffman is a hanging frame and has nearly 
the advantages of the Quinby, with some others 
peculiar to itself; and I may add that the clos. 
ed-end frames have advantages peculiar tw 
them not found in other styles. Supply -dealers 
are willing to give bee-keepers whatever they 
demand, and therefore leave the matter large| 
for them to decide. | E. RR. 

or 


HANDLING FRAMES. 


THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED METHOD; A HINT 
TO BEGINNERS, FROM C. A. HATCH. 


Cys upa 








As you are going to have handling of frames 
with fixed distances in GLEANINGS, Why not 
have handling of other frames also’? That 
every bee-man is not proficient in handling 
frames of even his own hives, 1 was convinced 
by acting as judge at our State Fair a fev 
years since. A premium was offered for best 
method of handling bees; and, as I now remen- 
ber, there were four contestants, some of them 
veterans, and yet two of the four broke ow 
combs or cracked them badly in hand!ing, sin- 
ply to find the queen. Another thing that con- 
vinces me that all have not the knack of han- 
dling L. frames rapidly, is, that they use metal 
corners, Which entirely prevents rapid manip 
lation in hunting for queens, examining brood, 
or any operation where single frames must be 
handled. I had a talk with Prof. Cook once 0 
this subject, and I found he used the same 
method as here described in instructing ti 
bee-class, and so the method has good indors 
ment. 

The right side of the hive is rather the best 
position to operate from. for then you can hold 
the smoker in the right hand to throw smok 
into the entrance, and you can set |! ol the 
ground near by, and it is easily reach« by th 
wroper hand to use. After having su! iued the 
lisak take your screwdriver, or whatey:! tool | 
used for loosening the frames, in {.° righ 
hand, handle up and thumb up, as if ‘¢ weres 
dagger and you were going to stab. ike the 
frame next to you. First loosen by pus lng th 
screwdriver handle from you, while th: points 
between the frames: grasp the frame : the oth 
er end with the thumb and forefing:» of lt! 
hand atsame time, and usually the frime Wl 


be loosened. Now take the right-ha ont 
the same way; and as you bring it u) yg 
out of the hive. move each thumb | gece 


projection of the top-bar, so that 


weight will come on the ends of th thuml 
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he fingers serve to steady it on the side 
ou. This brings the frame in front of 
you can examine one side. This we will 


—_~, 


whi 
fron 
you : 











FIRST POSITION, 


call the first position, and here is where most 
mistakes are made. In order to get to the next 
position the bottom-bar is either brought to- 
ward the operator, or it is turned away from 
him until the opposite side of the frame can be 
examined. In either ease the comb is not prop- 
erly supported by the frame; and if new, and 
the weather warm, it, is liable to drop out by 
itsown weight. The position is also trying on 
one’s hands and fingers, which might not be 
noticed on a few hives, but will tell in a trying 
way where it is followed all day. . 

There are usually but three parts of a frame 
to be examined; viz.. two sides and the bottom. 
Unless the colony is unusually strong. no bees 
will be on the end-bars; so all we want is three 
patos of the frame to have it all gone over, 
Ve have given the first. and now to get the 
second. To examine the bottom, raise your 
right hand, keeping the thumbs in the same 
position, also lower left hand at the same time, 
and bringing it toward you also until one hand, 
the right, is direetly over the other, the frame 
standing on end. While raising your right 
hand, allow the bottom of the frame to swing 

toward you. This will 
give you the second po- 
sition to examine the 
bottom. 

The third position is 
got by allowing the 
frame to swing around 

“TZAto the left, like a door, 
the top-bar serving in 
place of hinges. After 
this side of the frame 
has been examined you 
can let it swing = on 
around, and you have it 
ready to put back into 
the hive in just the 
same way it came out, 
so far as the frame is 
concerned; but you are 
holding the frame in an 

entirely different way, 

‘ND AND THIRD ag it now rests on the 

POSITIONS, second joint of the first 
instead of on the thumbs, the latter being 
») of the frame instead of under, as at 
ig. It is a kind of sleight-of-hand you 
performed, but not hard to learn when 
es it done, but not so easy to put on paper. 
ays keeps the comb in a perpendicular 
n,so it can not fall out, if never so brittle 
‘Kk, and yet every side has been toward 
ad the hands have not been changed nor 
ime laid down. If you have never han- 
rames in this way. try it; or if any one 
etter way, let him come forward and ex- 
' (C. A. Hatcn. 





ca, Wis., April, 1891. 


ir method of handling frames, friend H.., 
same one that we use, and I think it is 
lly accepted as the right one, especially 
‘rames are unwired, and combs are ten- 
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der. In either case, if they are very heavy it 
is almost a necessity, in order to examine both 
surfaces, to handle combs on the swinging-door 
plan. Your instructions will apply exactly to 
the Hoffman frames, with the exception that 
they would be handled. more in pairs, and the 
two outside surfaces could be examined the 
‘Same Way that we examine the two surfaces of 
a single comb. Closed -end frames on the 
Quinby plan are handled by the centers of the 
end-burs; and the weight, instead of being sup- 
ported on the fingers, is held by the whole 
hand. | 


———— S 


PLANT-LICE AND THEIR PARASITES. 


TELLS US WHEN AND 
FIGHT THEM. 





PROF. COOK HOW TO 


Mr. Edward J. Knebel, Spring Branch, Tex.. 
sends me by mail some insects which are very 
destructive to cabbages, mustard, and other 
cruciferous plants. He desires me to comment 
upon them in GLEANINGS, and desires to know 
whether it is an to destroy them without 
injuring his plants or endangering his bees. 

These insects are the common cabbage aphis 
(Aphis brassicer, Linn.). It is quite common 
all over our country, and at almost all seasons 
when these plants are growing. Even in winter 
it may be found on cruciferous plants in our 
conservatories. Like all plant-lice it increases 
with remarkable rapidity, and so, very often, 
the plants will be covered with the lice. More 
than this, like all aphides it is very harmful, so 
that plants attacked are sure to languish and 
even to die if the lice are very common and 
abundant. Fortunately these and all plant- 
lice are very,subject to attack from “earboggt “pe: 
species of @ minute braconid fly. These flies 
lay their eggs in the lice, and their young feed 
on and destroy the lice. Rapid as is the de- 
velopment and increase of these lice. yet they 
are eclipsed in both respects by this tiny para- 
site. While they run up to thousands in a few 
days, the parasites increase to tens of thousands 
in the same time. How strange! A tiny in- 
sect, hardly as large as a pin-head, overcoming 
an enemy so mighty, that, if left undisturbed, 
it would bring famine and want. Yea, it 
would often desolate the earth. 

If Mr. Knebel will observe closely he will 
find many lice on his plants—that is, if the par- 
asites have not already wiped them all out— 
which are short and globular, and of quite light 
color. These all harbor the braconids, and thus 
their doom is sealed. Instead of bearing young, 
they will soon die and give rise to a fly that will 
victimize scores of lice. Of the aphides sent, 
Isaw many of these rotund light-colored lice. 
and so I feel sure that Mr. K.’s plants will soon 
be freed of the pest that has sought to destroy 
them. 

I presume Mr. K. will need no remedy other 
than that which nature has provided; but as he 
asks for one. I will give it in the kerosene 
emulsion, which is entirely safe.. This is made 
as follows: 14 Ib. of soap is dissolved in a quart 
of boiling water. To this, while still hot, 2 
quarts of kerosene oil are added, and all violent- 
ly stirred till permanently mixed. It now looks 
like rich cream, and will not separate upon 
standing. For all plants, add water till one 
fourteenth of the whole is kerosene. Stir a lit- 
tle, as all unites freely. Apply to plants affect- 
ed with plant-lice, with pump or syringe, as the 
liquid should be thrown on with much force, 
so that every louse would be struck. This is 
also good for vermin or lice on cattle. horses, 
and dogs. In this case we add water till one- 
eighth is kerosene. That is, it should be strong- 
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er. Now wash thoroughly, on a warm day, the 
horse or cow, and use a syringe to treat the hog, 
which, from its more sparse hair, is more easily 
reached. Cattle, ete., can be treated in cold 
weather by blanketing warmly as soon as the 
washing is completed. The advantage of this 
is, that it kills not only the lice but the nits, or 
eggs. as well; and if thoroughly done, it van- 
quishes the foe. The proportions of the above, 
as will be seen, are different from those I have 
usually given. This is Dr. Riley’s method, and 
makes easily a more stable mixture: This liquid 
is one of our most valuable insecticides. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Coox. 
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WINTER CASES. 





WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS TO MAKE THEM A 
SUCCESS ? 





Now that the light thin-walled winter cases 

are about to come into general use for spring 
yrotection and for wintering, many would per- 
1aps like to know how my bees have wintered 
inthem. I have about 50 colonies in winter 
eases, a good part of which have been in use 
for five vears. have never lost a colony in 
them. The past winter was very wet and 
damp; and early in January I discovered that 
the excelsior packing was getting too damp for 
safe wintering. So, the first day the sun shone 
clear, I took out the packing and dried it, and 
some that was very damp or wet was replaced 
by new and dry packing. In February and 
March, one day in each month was selected. 
and the hive covers and packing removed 
again, and dried out by the sun and wind. For 
the past five weeks it has been excessively 
damp and cool, so that, up to the present time, 
April 8, no pollen has been gathered, and the 
bees have been out but little. There are now 
many young bees, and every colony is strong, 
and in the best possible condition. Many of the 
colonies have not lost a bee. so far as cau be 
seen, seeming to hibernate most of the winter. 

My belief is, that perfect quiet and perfect 
wintering can not be had in outdoor wintering 
unless the hives are warmly packed in winter 
sases, and the packing kept dry. I think, also, 
that, to bring the combs through the winter, 
free from mold and dampness, there must be 
some upward ventilation, but no free upward 
ventilation, as where the air can pass freely 
over the packing. My plan has been to lift the 
back end of the thin inside cover used on my 
hives about Nov. 1. and insert a thin wedge; 
then pack freely about and over the brood- 
chamber, and shut the cover of the winter case 
down as tight as it will go. This prevents any 
loss of heat from the cluster of bees, brings the 
combs through the winter bright and clean, 
and the bees in the most vigorous and healthy 
condition. 

The only objection that can be urged against 
the plan is, that the packing may become damp 
and finally wet, and is apt to result in the loss 
of the bees if not attended to. On the other 
hand, if free currents of air are allowed over 
and about the packing. there being a little up- 
ward ventilation so the combs will not become 
moldy. the packing will do little good in the 
way of protection; and in along cold winter 
many colonies will be lost from dysentery, ete. 

If we leave the upper parts of the hive sealed 
up tight as the bees will naturally do, we shall 
get moldy combs in the lower part of the hive, 
if we pack the bees with absorbents, except 
there be extensive and free bottom ventilation; 
which, however. does not result in as good win- 
tering. or in as good condition of the combs, as 
the plan advised. For myself I prefer to deal 
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with the damp packing rather than with <jekly 
bees and moldy combs. Moreover, I have ‘ound 
it less labor and trouble than any other mode 
of wintering I have tried. 

As to winter cases and dead-air spaces «bout 
the brood-chamber, I fully agree with My. J. 4, 
Green, Mr. Doolittle, and others. It is setter 
protection than none, but vastly inferior to 
good packing rightly managed. G. L. Tinker, 

New Philadelphia, O., Apr. 8. 


a 
‘PROTECTION FOR BEES. 





WINTER CASES AND PACKING DURING THE 
YEAR; MINERAL WOOL AND ITS NoN- 
CONDUCTIVITY OF HEAT. 





I have for some time been convinced of the 
inutility of chaff, cut straw, cork shavings, ete. 
used as a protection in wintering bees. |n the 
winter of 1889. chaff was used to pack a number 
of colonies, and spring dwindling and moldy 
combs resulted in several instances, while a few 
hives packed in wheat bran came through in 
fine condition. The bran packing, presenting a 
bait for vermin, was abandoned. This summer 
my attention was attracted to a new material, 
and I resolved to test it. I now have my col- 
onies all,packed snugly. and ranged on the four 
sides of my large strawberry-bed. The case is 
made of good % pine lumber; the sides of floor- 
ing: the bottom and ends each of one piece: 
the top, two boards cleated on the eads, and the 
crack coated with white lead and covered with 
tin four inches wide. The case is intended to 
accommodate the Dovetailed hive. It gives a 
space of 1's inches on the sides and 2 on the 
ends, while the height will allow of the placing 
of a super to hold the chaff cushion. Three 
coats of white-lead paint renders the case im- 
pervious to water—first, however, puttying all 
cracks and holes. The top is held in position 
(a necessary precaution against our mountain 
storms) by two Van Deusen clamps, one on 
each side of the cover, which projects ' inch 
over the sides of the case. That the clamps 
may lie closely to the case. a semicircular liole. 
embracing two-thirds of the thickness of the 
cover, is bored for their reception in the sides 
of the cover, and the hole enlarged on the Jower 
aspect for the better play of the clamp in !ock- 
ing and unlocking. The bottom-board is not 
nailed, but fits within the case. The case may 
be removed, and the packing gathered up from 
around the hive. 

The entrance to the hive is left wholly open; 
but the opening in the case is 4x3 inches, usu- 
ally. This may be enlarged or wholly closed 
by a convenient slide. The edges of the case 
immediately under the cover have strips of 
woolen cloth tacked down. so that, when the 
cover is placed and clamped down, it is water- 
tight. Ventilation, if thought necessary. may 
be provided for as in the Simplicity hive, by 
holes in the end-boards under the cleated cover. 
which projects. sufficiently to afford prot ction 
in blustering. rainy, or Snowy weather. The 
hive is now placed inside and packeu with 
mineral wool, or silicate cotton, as it is «alled 
in England. The wool should be picked «part 
and packed loosely but firmly, and care “aken 
that the fibers be not broken by the for © ap- 
plied. 

I wish to call attention to this miners’ ‘ool 
as the ideal material for wintering be >. not 
only in cases on their summer stands, '.\( 1! 
suitable buildings with double walls, «'!/ng 
and floor, with a three or four inch space | eked 
with the wool. Bee-cellars would then 0° 4 
thing of the past. 
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[give the following experiment, which first 
attract) my attention to this material, to show 
that my claims for mineral wool are not found- 
.don theory alone: 

MEMORANDUM OF A TEST OF INSULATORS MADE AT 
THE PACKING-HOUSE OF ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., FROM JULY 1TH TO 

JULY 197TH, 1886. 

Three boxes were made, with inside measurements 
of ISinches square and 14 inches high. 

Box No. 1 was insulated with lampblack. 

Box No. 2 was insulated with four dead-air spaces, 
vaper lined. 

MHOX No. 3 was insulated with mineral wool, 2% 
inches thick. 

At 10 o'clock a. m., July 15th, there was placed in 
exch box 75 lbs. of ice, in one piece. At the end of 
4shours, and again at the end of 96 hours, the ice 


was weighed, with the following results: 
After 48 hours. After 96 hours. 


Box No. 1, lampblack, 46% Ibs. 22% Ibs. 

Hox No. 2, dead-air spaces, 47 Ibs. 23% Ibs. 

Box No. 3, mineral wool, 52 Ibs. 34% IDs. 

The above test was made in the presence of 

G. W. TOURTELLET, Sup't., and 
JOHN THOMAS, Builder. 

Mineral wool is a vitreous substance, con- 
verted toa fibrous eondition while in a melted 
suute. [tis made from furnace slag, scoria, and 
certain rocks. It presents the appearance of a 
mass of very fine fibers interlacing each other 
in every direction, thus forming innumerable 
minute air-cells. We thus get, not one dead- 
air space, as in double-walled hives, but mil- 
jions of them! Mineral wood partakes of 
thenature of glass without its brittleness, the 
fibers being soft, pliant, and elastic. It appears 
i) many colors, prineipally white, but often 
gray or yellow, and occasionally quite dark; 
hut the quality of the wool is not at all depend- 
ent upon or affeeted by its color. 

One of the most important qualities of min- 
eral Wood is its unequaled power to resist the 
transmission of heat and cold, This can read- 
ily be accounted for by the faet that it holds in 
confinement a greater quantity of air than any 
other material. Airis so subtile and rapid in 
movement, When uncoutined, and is so slow to 
carry heat, exeept by its own motion, that it is 
atonce the best distributor of heat and also the 
greatest barrier to its transmission. according 
as it has or has not freedom to circulate. 

The substanee under discussion affords an 
eficient protection against the insidious at- 
lacks of Jack Frost, as well as a perfect insula- 
tion of sound. It is used in all the Pullman 
cars for the last-named purpose. Owing to its 
composition (an analysis showing it to be a sil- 
leate Of magnesia, lime, potash, ete.), it gives 

‘tion to animal life, doing away with 
‘, inseets, moths, and their attendant 
| disease germs, There is nothing or- 
‘he material to decay or become musty, 
ish comfort and food for vermin. 
been said, mineral wool resists the 
aus ssion of heat more completely than any 
iterial that can be used for our pur- 
' thus affords warm and dry quarters 
i¢ winter months, and cool hives in 
the tor: time of summer, 

Lappond two tables, the first by Mr. Cole- 
man, he Philadelphia Society, of Glasgow. 
and the second from Roper’s ‘ Handy- Book.” 
Both ay abridged. 

a: 'y need say, that I have no interest in 
his, further than to offer something 
once cheap and efficient to the bee- 


HE VONDUCTING POWER OF MATERIALS: 
Miner wool, - ° - - - 100 
Hair fi», « 117 
Cotton «vool, 122 
Sheep’ wool, . 136 
Sawai = 163 
Wood» d airspace, - 230 
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NON-CONDUCTING PROPERTIES OF DIFFERENT MA- 
TERIALS OF EVEN THICKNESS: 
Black slate, eter. oae. <.m 100 
Soft chalk, - - . - - 48 to 56 
Sawdust. - - - 17 to 20 
Fine asbestos in thread, - - Wtolb 
Mineral wool, extra, - 8 to 13 
Raw siik, - - - . 8 to 13 
RE eon we te Sa as v0 


keeping fraternity for the uses and purposes 
mentioned. The ordinary mineral wool weighs 
14 lbs. per cubic foot; 14 1bs. per square foot, 1 
inch thick. Itsells at $1.25 per 100 lbs. Select 
wool weighs 10 Ibs. per cubic foot; 4 lbs. per 
square foot, one inch thick, and sells at $2 per 
100 Ibs. Of the latter grade, 140 lbs. packed 18 
cases of the dimensions given in this paper. 
There is an extra grade of the wool, which 
weighs 6 lbs. per cubie foot; 44 lb. per square 
foot, one inch thick, the price of which is $3.50 
ver 100 Ibs. The foregoing prices are for small 
ots. The packing could be employed more 
economically by packing the brood-chamber 
only. The packing in my cases is at the top of 
the added super. Samples of the wool may be 
obtained by writing to the Western Mineral 
Wool Co., at Cleveland, Chicago, or St. Louis. 
* HOW TO ESTIMATE. 

After a rough calculation of the number of 
cubic feet of spacexto be filled. find the weight 
of ordinary required, by multiplying by 14, and 
the weight of extra and selected wool by multi- 
plying by 6 or 10, according to the grade to be 
used, J. B. Enos, M.D. 

Connellsville, Pa., April 6, 1891. 
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SIZES OF FRAMES, AGAIN. 
SHOULD THERE BE TWO STANDARD FRAMES? 


I read with interest the article on sizes and 
styles of frames, by W. T. Stewart, and your 
comments on the same. I believe there should 
be two standard frames in use—one for the 
production of comb, and one for the production 
of extracted honey. Why ? Because, for the 
best result, we need, for the production of comb 
honey, a small frame; for extracted honey, a 
large one is better. One frame will not answer 
satisfactorily for both purposes. I use the 
crosswise L. frame, and believe it to be as good 
as any in use for the production of comb honey. 
I have tried different sizes of frames, and they 
suit me the best. They are lighter and better 
to handle than the lengthwise frame. The 
queen tills the comb better with brood. You 
can shake bees off from the comb quicker 
and better, with less danger of racking the 
frame or breaking the comb—especially the 
latter—in very warm weather. The hive en- 
trance is at the side, where I believe it should 
be. You say the trouble with the crosswise 
frame is. it does not hold comb enough. If 
working for extracted honey you are right. 
Neither does the lengthwise frame. If working 
for comb honey it holds plenty. and the length- 
wise holds too much comb. Itis true, with the 
crosswise we have more frames to handle; but, 
being lighter, we can handle them more rapid- 
ly. The lengthwise frame is heavy and awk- 
ward to handle. unsuitable for the producer of 
comb honey. Perhaps two-thirds of those us- 
ing it never used any others and perhaps most 
of them. if they once used the crosswise frame, 
would useit in preference to the lengthwise. 
Why is it that the majority of the large honey- 
producers do not use the lengthwise frame ? 
3ecause it is not suitable for either the comb or 
extracted honey producer. Hereis Mr. A. He 
produces comb honey. He uses the hive and 
frame best adapted for the production of comb 
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honey. He makes them himself, but would 
rather buy them ready made, but can not be- 
‘ause there is but one standard hive and frame 
inuse. They are not suited to his wants, be- 
sause they are not any better for comb than 
extracted honey, and are not adapted to the 
production of either. And may be it is the 
same with Mr. C. who produces extracted hon- 
ey. Perhaps the frame used by the Dadants is 
as good as any for the extracted-honey produc- 
er. N. T. Ho_mes. 
Fowlerville, Mich., Mar. 24. 


[Friend H., the crosswise L. frame has, at 
several times, had arun; but as the majority of 
bee-keepers seem to let it go sooner or later, 
and come back to the old long frame. I can not 
think it offers any great advantage. | 


T SUPERS VS. WIDE FRAMES. 





DR, MILLER TELLS US HOW HE TAKES OUT THE 
SECTIONS ONE BY ONE AS FAST AS 
THEY ARE CAPPED. 





On page 232 W.S. Douglass has a word about 
them, and I suppose there are a good many who 
find the wide frames, in their hands, better than 
the T super. Much depends on the way a thing 
is used, 

For the benefit of Mr. Douglass and others I 
will now describe the plan I have used for some 
time, to take single sections out of a T super, 
without taking the super off the hive. I 
thought of doing so some time ago, but had 
about given it up, with the thought that, if fol- 
lowers and wedges in T superscame into gener- 
al use, there would be no special plan needed. 
Still, it may be useful to a good many. 

You may remember, friend Root, a tool that I 
took to the convention at Madison a year ago, 
and then forgot to show. Well, I send it here- 
with. I have pulled sections by the thousand 
with the identical one I send you. Tl 
tell you how to make one. Go to your 
tinner and tell him to cut a piece of No. 
11 wire about a foot long. Straighten 
it. Bend the wire at right angles about 
an inch from one end. Make another 
wing tony nian bend, a quarter of an inch 
or less, from the same end. I’m not 
sure which of these bends should be 
made first. The end of your wire is now 
shaped like the bottom part of a capital 
L (see cut). But the end is blunt, and 
must be filed down to a cutting edge 
like a chisel. Your chisel edge will, of 
course, be the size of the thickness of 
your wire—a little more than 3g of an 
inch. Now for a handle. Make a 
curved bend at the other end of the 
wire, about three inches from the end, 
so that it shall form a semi-circle at the 
end, an inch in diameter. This leaves 
about two inches of the end straight, 
b) and I don’t know whether it is better 

to have this two inches parallel with 
the main wire or to have theend come within & 
of the main wire. The bends at both ends are 
all made in the same plane, so that the hook 
will lie flat upon a table without any part pro- 
jecting upward. 

Another tool is needed. Take a common steel 
table-knife, and make it square across the end 
by cutting off the rounding part. Make this 

uare end about as sharp as the cutting edge 
of a table-knife usually is. 

Now we'll go to the hive, and I'll show you 
how to pull out any desired section. Take off 








the cover and give the bees just-enoug ) smoke 
to drive them out of the way a little. I jeyeay, 


separators in the super, and on top lit) ‘6 sepa. 


rators 44x's inch. 12 inches long, to ) oy the 
ends of the sections apart. Now run the knife 
across at each end of the section, to loosen the 


little separator from it. I must confess thay] 
usually use a third tool for this, the big ‘lade of 
a pocket-knife. Now run in the case-)nife y 
each side to the bottom of the section. so as w 
loosen the section from the separators. Py 
your hook down between the section aid sepa. 
rator, and give it a quarter turn SO as to let the 
hook run under the section. I have « bitof 
string tied on the wire, so as to show me whey 
it is pushed just deep enough to turn the hook. 
If the hook is notin deep enough when turned, 
of course it will dig into the honey. \ ring of 
bright paint might be better than the string, for 
it would never slip out of its place. IT think you 
will understand the rest. Like a bureay 
drawer. it may pull out straight: but very like- 
ly it will need starting at each end. When you 
get the section out, just grasp across it with the 
thumb and fingers of one hand and give it a few 
rapid whirls, and every bee will be thrown off, 

Now, that looks like a good deal of fussto 
read it, but it doesn’t take as much time as you 
probably imagine. I think I can take outa 
single section, or several sections, from a T 
super in less time—a great deal less time—than 
out of a wide frame. You see, there is no frame 
to take out—nothing but just the section. In 
fact, if you loosen the super you will find it 
much harder to pull the section. Sometimes | 
have taken out the sections without the hook, 
merely loosening them with the knife and then 
pulling them with the fingers; but every now 
and then the bottom-bar of a section would pull 
off. and I was glad to go back to the hook. 

The objection made by the editor, in the foot- 
note, is a valid one, that sections left on the 
hive for a long time will have a soiled, travel- 
stained, yellow appearance. But they should 
never be left on after the harvest is over: andin 
a poor season, when nothing is put in them.1 
think they come off about as bright as if they 
had been in a wide frame. You know, the bees 
don’t go into the glue-business (at least they 
don’t here) until the white-honey season is over. 
Indeed, if you take into consideration the whole 
surface of a section, or, in other words, its total 
appearance as viewed by a purchaser, the sec- 
tion out of a T super isthe cleaner. In the wide 
frame, a heavy streak of propolis is crowded in 
just as far as the bees can push it a!! around 
the section. This they have no temptation 
do in the T super, for there is no crack. 

You say, friend Root, that an enameled cloth 
can be laid flat on the section tops in wide 
frames and section holders. don’t see what 
good it would do in wide frames, for it would 
cover only the top-bars, and I’m sure it could be 
put on a T super just as well as on section-hold- 
ers. But don’t you know that it wou!d make 
matters a good deal worse in either case? If 
you want to see the tops of sections thoroughly 
daubed with glue, just lay an ename!«( cloth 
flat on the sections toward the end of ‘/ic hal 
vest. The bees are busy trying to fill uy cracks: 
and as fast as they push in propolis wrder the 
cloth, the cloth is raised up, making more space 
to fill; and if glue is to be found at all, you will 
find it there in plenty. C. C. MiLLER. 
© Marengo, Ill., March 20.8 


[Very good, doctor.oOI am glad you Pave gv 
around to describe the implement. It in crested 
me, because Iam sure the handsomes’ hone 
can be obtained by selecting here and ‘re the 
+p about as soon as they are wh. ly cal 
ped. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


‘EW WATER CURE, HOME PAPERS, 
GLEANINGS, ETC. 


(ING SENSIBLE FROM §S. I. FREEBORN. 


SOME! 


ead carefully the article on page 183, 
ype, With profit. It might be urged by 
at the article in question is foreign to 
interest, and therefore should have no 
a periodical devoted specially to the 
of bee-keepers. The same objection 
might be and has been urged against the Home 
Papers: but A. I. Root has said. by way of apol- 
ogy. that he gives us our money 8 worth in bee- 
jiterature, and throws the restin, all of which 
jam Willing to admit, and he has my consent 
without the asking (especially as long as he 
throws it in), to make GLEANINGS as valnable 
and necessary to us as possible. He has been 
most fortunate (or I have) in that he has chosen 
topics. aside from the bee-interests, in which I 
am vitally interested. The Home Papers have 
proved instructive, and a spur to action in the 
right direction. Ministers have expressed to me 
their appreciation of them, and said that the 
reading of the Home Papers had better fitted 
them to eare for those over whose spiritual in- 
terests they were called to watch. Give us the 
Home Papers. Bro. Root. What can be of more 
importance than our eternal welfare ? 

Referring to the horticultural department in 
GLEANINGS, this also hits me right; for in this 
line T attempt to get what bread and butter 
hee-keeping fails to supply. 

In reference to the new water cure (for this I 
most designed to write, though it is not new by 
any means), it Was practiced to some extent 30 
years ago in this neighborhood, and then as 
now Was considered of benefit, but had almost 


] has 
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become a thing of the past till revived by Wil- 
ford Hall & Co., who claim to have distributed 
4,000 copies of their pamphlet. and received 


14.000 testimonials commendatory of its effi- 
eaey. Within the last 18 months. ‘This might 
at first sight look like a gigantic swindling 
scheme. Allowing that they gave away a third 
w ministers and those who were unadle to pur- 
chase, and there would be left 200,000 paying 
customers at $4.00 each. This would amount 
to the enormous sum of $800,000. which a suf- 
fering and gullible publie have paid for that 
which was already free to all who cared to use. 
We must not be too hard on “ Hall & Co.,” for 
the probabilities are that they have done the 
publi kindness; for what costs nothing we 
are ap! to consider lightly. 

Thai the so-called new remedy will accom- 
plish or half that is claimed for it. I very 
much joubt; but that it will prove palliative, 
anda bonetit to large numbers, I fully believe. 
The id is sick, A. I. Root says; the $800,000 
paid {) \Lsayso; the millions squandered every 
year drugs and patent medicines say so; 
the a of health-seeking pilgrims that year- 
lyaro ocking what they have lost, in Southern 
Calif a. Florida, or some other so-called 
healt ‘sort, bear evidence that we are truly 
sick. e all like sheep have gone astray; and 
the 4 -stion may well be asked, as it was of 
old.” \ io has sinned, this man or his parents?” 
We sv both, ealling ‘this man” this genera- 
tion, si the past his “ parents.” With all the 
accu ation of knowledge and boasted ad- 
vance ontof the age, we are behind the cattle 
ofthe olds in the matter of health. Who has 
heard ‘a short-horn steer having dyspepsia, 
drad: sey cow with sick-headache ? 

Don you think, readers, that, if they were 
oblige: to eat and do as their masters, they 
would ave both, and the thousands of other 


Qaen~ 


ve 


evils that humanity is subject to in conse- 
quence of their transgressions? The steer eats 
grass, hay, and grains, as designed by nature to 
do; his wants are few and simple, and easily 
supplied, and, as a rule, he remains healthy. 
But his master (man) can not supply his wants 
so easily, especially his imaginary wants. He 
must bring under tribute all living things, of 
sea, earth, and air. At present, in civilized 
countries (especially in the U.S.), such a glut- 
ton and physical sinner has he become that the 
old list of diseases was not long enough. and 
more names had to be added to express and ex- 
plain the new agonies and troubles, 

To illustrate how far we have left the path 
of purity and nature, let us take the horse for 
an illustration. Suppose, Bro. Root, that you 
had a valuable young horse with indications of 
becoming a second Axtel, and that you had en- 
gaged an intelligent horseman, a regular ex- 
pert, to take charge of him. What would the 
groom Say, if, at the time the colt was to have 
his first feed at his hands, you should say, : 
*Hold on! Iam very particular about the ra- 
tions fed my horse. Any thing that I eat is 
none too good for him. Here is a tin of hot 
rolls; some slices of fat bacon with mustard 
and pepper; pickels; a mince pie, and some 
strong coffee?” The groom’s eyes no doubt 
would be distended to their fullest capacity, 
and he would remonstrate by saying, “* My dear 
sir, with all due deference to your judgment 
and manner of feeding, if you expect me to take 
charge of and be responsible for the appearance 
and actions of the colt I hope you will allow 
me to have my way in feeding, for I can assure 
you he needs none of the things you mention, 
to make him a healthy colt; in fact, he won't 
touch the bacon, mustard, and coffee.” You 
could tell him that children won’t eat such 
things till edueated to it by their elders: but by 
judicious mixing and coaxing, in time they can 
be brought to it, and so can the colt. The 
groom remains obstinate, and declines to serve 
you if you insist on this absurd kind of ration, 
and says aration of pure water, and good hay 
and oats, will make a better horse of him: he 
will live longer, look better. and, in faet, be 
better on his rations of oats and hay than he 
would on all the mince pie and fat bacon in 
America. What intelligent horseman would 
doubt his word? In place of a colt we will sub- 
stitute a boy in his teens, and, by leaving out 
the hay and preparing the oats right, the boy 
would live longer, and be of more use to himself 
and the world, than he would on the pie condi- 
ments and bacon diet. 

Much has been written on tobacco and the 
liquor-traftic. What is wickedly squandered on 
these evils would feed the needy of Europe and 
America. A man may be free from the use of, 
liquor and tobacco, and still not be as temper- 
ate as he should be. Have we any better right 
to kill ourselves by eating hot rolls and mince 
pie than we have by drinking liquor? If we 
are temperate in some respects. does it give us 
the right to gluttony in others ? 

Now, Bro. Root, as you have done a good 
thing for usin the past in helping us produce 
many things for our comfort and pleasure here, 
as well as directing us to find the way to a bet- 
ter country beyond, I earnestly hope that you 
will direct your efforts, and teach us‘how to 
live so we need not be sick all or part of the 
time, but that good health may be the rule and 
not the exception. To that end we suggest 
that you invite correspondence on this subject, 
that the readers of GLEANINGS, especially the 
young, may get ideas and information that will 
enable them to escape and steer clear of the 
wrong habits that have wrecked their elders. 

Ithaca, Wis., March 26. S. I. FREEBORN. 
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HIVE-WEIGHTS. 


WHY THEY ARE AN ADVANTAGE. 








During a large part of the yearl prefer to 
keep on each hive a stone or brick, weighing 12 
or15]bs. In the winter this is almost a neces- 
sity, to keep the covers from blowing away. We 
get winds here sometimes that send such things 
sailing unless well weighted down. Even the 
covers of your chaff hives are frequently blown 
off. It seems to me, too, that I have read about 
the boys at the Home of the Honey-bees having 
been obliged at times to race out into the rain 
to replace covers. In inclement weather the 
absence of the cover for a few hours, say until 
the interior of the hive has been saturated with 
rain, and then frozen, is apt to result in the 
ruin of the colony. In the winter, when the 
apiary is not constantly under my eye, I can 
not afford to run this risk. 

Except during the warmest summer weather, 
a bee-hive is better for being closely sealed at 
the top. Especially isthis the case in the spring, 
when we should be very careful that there is no 
chance for the warm air to escape through 
cracks around the top of the hive. Whenever 
the cover to the brood-chamber is removed aft- 
er cool weather has set in in the fall, a crack of 
greater or less extent is made, which the bees 
are unable to close until the warm weather of 
the next spring. When a weight is kept on the 
flat board cover, it is held down closely to the 
hive; lumps of propolis are flattened out as they 
soften, and the crevice closed, or reduced to the 
smallest dimensions, making it easy for the 
bees to close it tight. After warm weather lras 
arrived this matter becomes unimportant, so 
that, unless a cover is inclined to warp or twist, 
weights are unnecessary; and during the work- 
ing season they are laid aside, from hives that 
are to be frequently opened. 

In nation) honey production, hives need to 
be opened so seldom that the labor of removing 
and replacing these weights is but small com- 
pared with their advantages. If desired they 
can be used to keep a record of the condition of 
the hive. A brick, as used by S. W. Morrison, 
answers this purpose excellently, but is hardly 
heavy enough for a weight. here is a large 

aving-brick made here that is just the thing 
or both purposes, and I expect to use them 
hereafter. 

Besides the record that may be kept. by plac- 
ing them in different positions on the hive, the 
brick may be painted on two or three of its 
sides, thus more than doubling the possible 
combinations. Where any record more extend- 
ed or permanent is desired, I prefer a small 
piece of cardboard held to the hive by a siugle 
small tack, and written upon with a leadpencil. 


DEAD-AIR SPACES, AGAIN. 


I know that some claim as an advantage of 
air-spaces as opposed to packing, that they are 
more easily warmed up, thus allowing the bees 
to fly sooner and oftener. It is true, that they 
will let the heat of the sun in more readily, 
just as they will let the heat of the bees out 
more readily—in both cases a disadvantage. 
We do not want the bees to fly every time the 
sun shines for a few minutes. As a rule, we 
should rather discourage flying in the winter 
and early spring. Just enough flights to keep 
the bees in good health is much better than to 
have them tempted out on every appearance of 
sunshine, to wear themselves out or be chilled 
and lost. If the bees have been contined long, 
and you want them to make the most of warm 
weather that you are afraid might not warm 
up packed hives, remove the packing from the 
top. and let the sun shine directly on the hive. 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. \ 


AY 1, 
Usually, though, this is unnecessary tr ble. 
bees in packed hives will fly whenes » ;; i 
perfectly safe for them to do so. J. A. ( nrpy 
Dayton, Ill.. Apr. 8. pine 
[ Yes, we do have winds, but I do not emem: 
ber of more than two or three in five yrurs thy 
have been sufficient in force to raise nore thay 
fifty covers, and these were replaced v: ry so9, 
after. The covers of our Dovetailed ‘hives 
where we use no enamel cloth, need jejthey 
stone nor clamps to hold them down. ‘The begs 


will gum them so they will stick, and in ope. 
ing them we are obliged to use the bade of, 
knife or screwdriver to loosen them. ‘The eoy. 
ers that have been blown off for us have bee, 
those of chaff and Simplicity hives. If | foung 
it necessary to have the cover held downy }y 
something, I believe I should prefer the igh 
malleable Van Deusen clamp, made by J) 
Tinker. Theseexert considerable pressire, ay 
save the labor of lifting when required to re. 
move the cover. But, hold a minute! No Vay 
Deusen clamps would hold down your corrugat- 
ed iron covers, would they? And as Illinois js 
a prairie State, and the winds come with yol- 
ume and force, I shall have to give up to you, 
Very likely I should use stones if I were in your 
location. There is no disputing the fact, that 
flat flagging-stone or a paving-brick, aside 
from its oftice in holding the cover down, af- 
fords an excellent arrangement for keepinga 
record; and the idea of painting one or both 
sides different colors is good. But would thes 
paving-brick be heavy enough to hold the coy- 
er down—that is, would five or six pounds be 
sufficient? Ifso. lam with you. 

In regard to air-spaces, I acknowledge that, 
theoretically, they ought not to be as good as 
ae spaces; but some facts are coming to 
ight to show there is but very little practical 
difference in results. Still, one swallow does 
not make asummer. All I desire is, that the 
matter be agitated enough so that we shall 
know on which side is truth and safety, as well 
as convenience and minimum cost.] FE. R. R. 


[Permit me to say something right here, 
friend G. The Simplicity hive was planned 
with the idea that the bees should never have 
a chance to propolize the inside of the cover. 
They were to be kept entirely away from the 
cover joints by quilts or enamel sheets. You 
see we use our hives for queen-rearing. They 
are opened and the frames handled incessantly: 
therefore we want a cover that never sticks, 
and frames that can be picked up with one 
hand, without a bit of jar or sticking. Nov. 
the boys have rather “sat down” on thie Sin- 
plicity hive, and a good many have discarded 
the metal-cornered frames; yet there may le 
quite a few, especially among those w/o raise 
queens for sale. who want the old appliances 
invented for this special purpose by your friend 
A. 1. R. See the following: |] 


IN FAVOR OF THICK: 


THE METAL-CORNERED 

TOP FRAME. 

I have been following the brood-frame ques 
tion with great interest, but have not dared t 
say any thing. I admit that I have never used 
the Hoffman or any closed or fixed frame, and 


some may say Iam not able to advis or that 
reason. Perhaps not. But, be as it may, ¢ 
have 2500 heavy-top metal-top cornere« [rames 
in use, and am making 3000 more of ( :e same 
kind for this season’s use. All are to )» wired 
with full sheets of foundation. I w uter | 
packed hives,and do not expect to vu) my 
bees any. I wanta frame made so thi’, when 
Itake hold of one to move it, even \ ith one 
hand, it will start every time without «ay pry 
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rring of the hive. Any wood-cornered 
ill not do this here, as a are fastened 
polis to stay; sol am one more on the 
etal corners and swinging (?) frames. 

1. P. LANGDON. 
onstable, N. Y., Mar. 23. 








nl 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


—_— 








BLISTER-BEETLES ON BEES. 


Friend Root:—The crumbled scrap of paper 


inclos 


d in this letter contains a bee which is 


nearly covered with lice, which are the most 
disagrecable-looking inseets that we ever saw. 
They are about an eighth of aninch long, and 
similar in color to the wire-worm. 


Viol: 


I) 


1, Idaho, April 7. E. P. PALMER. 


(We sent the above to Prof. Cook, who re- 


plies: | 


As | state in the last edition of the Bee-keep- 
er’s Guide, where I illustrate blister- beetle par- 
asites of bees, I have received such bee-enemies 
from California and New York; now they come 
from Viola, Idaho. These are the larve of our 


meloe, 


or blister beetles. The larvze of the 


blister-beetles are strangely interesting in that 
they pass through several forms. The first 
form is long, flat, with a broad head and thorax, 
long legs, and two long stylets projecting from 
the end of the body. ‘This is the stagein which 
they fasten to and feed on bees. I find that 
there were fourteen of these little pests attach- 
ed to the bee sent by Mr. Palmer. [hope I found 
themall. There is a good figure of these larval 
— in my Manual. should like Mr. 
’almer to send me more infested bees, should 
he tind any. Ishall take pleasure in deserib- 
ing and naming any insects sent to me, and es- 
pecially of inseets working on bees. 
Ag’! College, Mich., Apr. 18. A. J. Cook. 


Last 


BEES AT WORK ON PEAVINES. 
August I had a pea-patch about halfa 


mile from my bees—about an acre. The bees 
made a continuous buzz, at work on them from 
early morn till late in the evening, assisted by 
the wasps and yellow-jackets. At the same 


time, | 
fine) 


had alotof Japanese buckwheat (very 


of about 144 acres close to the bees, and 
there \W 


ere always twice as many of my bees to 


the rod on an acre on the peas as on the buck- 


whea 
all th 
The | 
of th 
large 
many 
good 
end « 
or hy 
any t 
the n 
Whea 


some 
secre! 
Supp 
rad 
were 
effect 
for fe 
growl 


[have noticed for years that bees do 
* work on buckwheat in the morning. 


es, ete., Were at work on the fruit-stem 


peavine about the time the peas were 
iough to be gathered to eat; and in 
ises every pea had been gathered for a 
iny days. They were confined to the 
he fruit-stalk, just where the peas were 


seen pulled-from. There were no lice nor 


ig ofthe kind that could be seen with 


-deye. In August the peas and buck- 


ere about all the bee forage there was. 
1, Va. R. JEFF. JONES. 


d J., this only gives us another illustra- 
he fact that almost any plant may at 
‘eld honey; and, furthermore, that, by 
ak of nature, the plants may at times 
ectar when they are not in bloom. I 
the sweet substance you mention oozed 
° stem or broken vines after the peas 
ked. We have had some reports to the 
at wheat and other grains, when cut 
er, at a particular time or stage of 
and during some seasons, secrete a 
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large quantity of a sweet substance in the stub- 
ble. In such cases, probably the starchy mat- 
ter from the young growing plant is converted 
into sugar. 


CAN BEES PUNCTURE GRAPES OR HULL WHEAT? 


While perusing your valuable journal, I have 
been brought to believe that bees can not punc- 
ture fruit; but, under certain conditions of the 
weather, grapes will crack, and the bees will 
then be eager to save the wasting sweet. Ina 
late issue | learn that they can hull and pow- 
der a bushel of wheat in their leisure moments. 
Further, friend Root, when high authority ad- 
mits it may be true, or it is possible for them to 
do so, I must confess I do not feel safe in telling 
— neighbors that bees do not bite. 

Selle Vernon, Pa., March 20. A. B. Barrp. 


{Friend B., I confess that I thought it a little 
strange that bees could eat wheat; but since 
then friend France has suggested that it was 
mice and not the bees. | 


WHEN IT DOES AND WHEN IT DOES NOT PAY 
TO USE FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION 
IN THE SECTIONS. 

In arush of honey I find the larger pieces I 
use in the sections the better, as the bees can 
not then build comb nearly as fast as they 
gather honey, build their combs thin as possi- 
ble and seal them as thin as wafers; but when 
honey comes in quite slowly they have a super- 
abundance of wax, leave the foundation un- 
drawn, in the shape of the renowned objection- 
able ‘“ fish-bone,’’ build their combs without 
stint, and seal them much heavier. Where the 
season is very short, but the flow, while it lasts, 
heavy, fill the boxes with full sheets. Where 
the flow is moderate and the season long, a nar- 
row starter will be found to be of fully as much 
value as the full sheets, and without the fish- 
bone. W. W. CASE. 

Baptistown, N. J., Apr. 1. 


SUGAR A COMPARATIVELY RECENT INVENTION. 
On p. 222, foot-notes to E. T. Flanagan’s arti- 
cle, you say, “The Scriptures lay very much 
more stress upon milk and honey than on any 
other kind of sweet.’ Sugar, as an article of 
commerce, has been known but four or five 
hundred years, if I am rightly informed. Honey 
is supposed to be the most ancient sweet known 
to the human race. J. L. HUBBARD. 
Walpole, N. H., April 6. 


[No doubt you are right, friend H.; but just 
think what progress we have made in these 
limes of civilization (?)—sugar unknown 500 
years ago, and now it is only 5 ets. —— for 
the best granulated. By the way, friend H., 
are we to understand that the limited quantity 
of honey produced in olden times was really all 
the sweetening they had? And, by the way, is 
it not possible that. if we were reduced to some- 
thing like the same conditions, we might live 
toa good old age, as they did in early Bible 
times? Who knows ?] 

THE FALLACY OF CHILLED BROOD DEVELOP- 
ING INTO FOUL BROOD. 

One of the results of non-protection in the 
spring is chilled and dead_ brood, liable to end 
in foul brood. So says Allen Pringle, and so 
say a great many other writers on bees. Now, 
is ita fact that foul brood can be started in 
that way? I for one don’t believe it. I have 
been a bee-keeper all my life, and am now 67. 
I always wintered outdoors, and have never 
seen a case of foul brood yet. Iam quite sure 
that I have had hundreds of cases of chilled 
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and dead brood in all of these years. Some- 
times a colony gets brood well started in the 
spring. and then deserts the hive orswarms out, 
leaving their brood to chill and die, and then 
the first warm day that comes. the other bees 
in the yard goin and clean out the honey, and 
suck those chilled and dead larvee as dry as 
chips. 

Another colony dies early in spring from 
starvation, leaving brood to chill and die. The 
other bees overhanl the combs in search of 
plunder, and no foul brood results. Now, there 
is a long list of cases in all those years of bee- 
keeping and outdoor wintering where there has 
been chilled brood, and never a case of foul 
brood has there been. How is it that I have 
escaped? Can any one prove that foul brood 
ever originated in any such way? I doubt it. 

Platteville. Wis... Mar. 29. KE. FRANCE. 
SUCCESS WITH THE DOOLITTLE ARTIFICIAL 

CELLS; A GOOD TESTIMONIAL FOR DOO- 
LITTLE'S BOOK. 

Mr. Root:—In GLEANINGS for March 1 I no- 
tice. on page 162, you wish to know from those 
who have succeeded with Doolittle’s artificial 
wax cells. I first tried the plan given in Chap. 
6, that of making them queenless three days, 
then taking their brood away and giving them 
twelve artificial wax cells with royal jelly and 
small larva. In four days, returning to this 
hive, to my surprise, I found every cell accept- 
ed and nearly ready to seal. I next tried the 
plan over a eta ee my honey-board, as 
soon as honey was coming in from white clover. 
The colony being strong, I took two frames 
from the lower and placed them in the upper 
story. I took those with small larva next day, 
placing a frame with artificial wax cells in be- 
tween, and a division-board on each side. In 
this way I have had 80 per cent of cells accept- 
ed. If we crowd the colony too much we shall 
not get as many completed. In this locality, 
about Aug. 1, bees are inactive. and then we 
must again feed to get them finished. Doolit- 
tle’s book is worth to me many times its cost. 
I have not failed with any of the plans tried, 
given in his book. PETER BROWER. 

New Paris, Ind., Mar. 8. 

HOW TO SAVE BASSWOOD SEEDS. 

The following comes from one of our large 
nurserymen, who deals largely in basswood- 
trees raised from seedlings.” It comes in answer 
to an inquiry of ours: 

Basswood seed should be picked from the tree just 
us the leaves are falling, or picked from the ground 
as it falls, and should be dried just enough to take 
the moisture from the outside of the shell, but not 
to dry the germ of the seed any; then pack them in 
sand that is a little moist, not wet, and put in the 
cellar. Or it would be betterif it were put in plenty 
of sand, and wet, and put outside to allow it to 
freeze, and then plant in the spring. 

Evergreen, Wis., March 12. GEO. PINNEY. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN THE WORLD. 

Friend Root:—I trust you will excuse me for 
not answering your question sooner. My mind 
has been so filled with a subject of so great im- 
yortance as to nearly drive all else out. There 
1as been a grand revival carried on in and 
around Fremont, and about 350 souls have been 
redeemed, myself among the number. 

RoBpert E. ASHCRAFT. 
Fremont, Mich., March 18. 


‘May the Lord be praised, friend A., especial- 
ly for the latter sentence. We can put up with 
almost any sort of omission and neglect when 
it is explained by such a state of affairs as you 
mention. | 
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NO EXCLUDERS NEEDED FOR COMB Ho \py. 

I did not use any zine honey-boards, 1. hon- 
ey-boards of any description, the past ison 
and there was not one seetion in noo that coutain- 
ed brood or even pollen, so all contrivasces of 
that kind are worthless for me. 

Deer Park, Mo., Mar. 10. E. C. L. Laicu, 


|Your experience is in just the line | haye 
been trying to teach. With the 8-frame |. hive 
queen-excluding honey-boards are entire!y yp- 
necessary in the production of comb honey, |; 
unnecessary, they are a useless expense and 
labor. We make immense quantities | per- 
forated metal. but I should be sorry to sce any 
one pay outa lotof money when comb honey 
is the object. | E.R. 

PROSPECTS GOOD FOR CALIFORNIA 

Bees wintered very well in the mountains, 
They gathered considerable honey in [Decem- 
ber. and some in January. Sage is beginning 
to bloom. I think extracting will commence 
about the 20th or 25th of April. There has 
been plenty of rain so far to give fine prospects: 
and with one or two more spring rains we can 
expect a good crop. J. G. GIusTRap. 

Last, Fresno Co., Cal., March 29, 





RUBBER GLOVES WORSE THAN NOTHING 
FOR BEES. 


I bought a pair some seven years ago of A. I. 
Root, and I did not have to use them very long 
to learn to abhor the very name and sight of 
them. They sweat the hand, are clumsy. and 
have to be fairly torn off, the hand looking as 
though it had been parboiled. My bees stung 
right through them, so there was but little pro- 
tection from them against injury from bees, 
and a good deal of discomfort from their use. 
I now use a buck glove with a long cloth wrist. 
made to come up over my coat-sleeve, and held 
by elastic bands. R. E. Timoney. 

Smyrna, Maine, March 25, 





SILVERHULL V8. JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

I see one of the friends advertising sil verhull 
buckwheat as being superior to Japanese. It 
will not do so well in this part of West Virginia. 
In 1889 I got half a bushel from you, yielding 39 
bushels on one acre and 15 rods. Last year! 
sowed 1%4 bushels on 3 acres and 74 rods, yield- 
ing 139 bushels, machine measure. Silverhull 
never yielded over 15 bushels per acre for me. 

J. L. MCKENZIE. 

Howesville, W. Va., Mar. 20. 


THE LIGHT WINTERING CASE. 

The two swarms done up in paper and oil 
cloth (see p. 280) are just booming. I believe! 
have just found out how to winter bees success- 
fully. I vote for the light wintering cas 

RAMBLER. 


BEES ALL DEAD. 

The bees in this section of country are wearly 
all dead, and people are waiting to see w lether 
they have any bees left before buying hi\ vs. 

DuDLEY WALKER. 

North Chatham, N. Y., April 3. 


Bees here have wintered splendidly © far: 
glad to see that GLEANINGs is always |! )prov- 
ing. ANDREW Buc AN. 

Loanhead, Mid-Lothian, Scotland, Fe. |. 


I enjoy Rambler's letters very much, »\d 5Y 
wife takes on so about him Iam gett 2 Wh 
easy. She is thinking of going to Califo. \/a- 

LITTLE } \sY- 

Fayette Corner, Tenn., April 6. 
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vonE THAN HALF THE BEES DEAD. 

More ‘han half of all the bees in this part of 
the country have died through the winter, but 
they were all in_ box hives. J. A. SHONE. 

Salem. Miss., Mareh 30, 1891, 


Bers IN THE CELLAR WINTERED BEST. 

Our bees wintered much better in the cellar 
than those out of doors; but. both are very 
short of stores. I shall have to feed more large- 
ly this spring than we have ever done; but at 
this date we find but two dead; but several are 
very weak, and will probably die if not helped 
or united with some other colonies. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 
Roses ile, Tl. April 13. 


THE WINTERING OF E. FRANCE’S BEES, AND 
PROSPECTS FOR THE SEASON, 

We have just finished looking over the bees, 
and find them in good condition. White clover 
is looking well. We have spoken for 50,000 Ibs. 
of honey if the season is good. But I am afraid 
that we have too many bees for our pasture. 
First pollen April 12. We have drones hatched 
in several hives already, ouly eight days since 
the first pollen. Big hives do it. 

Platteville, Wis., April 18, E. FRANCE. 


tHE OUTLOOK IN CALIFORNIA. 

The season here is very late this year. It has 
been cold and backward. But the “ filleree ” is 
outin all its glory, and the bees are booming 
on it. The blaek sage is shooting up its long 
slender stems that bear the buds and blossoms, 
and will soon throw out its white-purple banner 
tothe breeze, and the bees will im a picnic. 
We have had a bountiful supply of rain up to 
the present time, but we'll need another good 
one carly in April to make a good season. If it 
comes in plenty, you will hear from here in the 
way of a honey crop. If it does not come, the 
output will be about the same as last year. It 
isasingular fact, that, in a half-crop year. we 
geta larger proportion of white honey. The 
white honey comes first, while the ground is 
stilldamp. The drouth dries up many of the 
flowers that vield the dark honey. 

Sumac, Cal., March 27. J. FP. ISRAEL. 


(UR QUESTION- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















Qursrion 184. I have single-walled hives, 
and water in eellar. Will it pay to give any 
extra tection after the bees are taken out in 
thesprag? If so, what would you use ? 

No. 

Ncw. DADANT & Son. 


think it is necessary. 
na. E. C, P. L. VIALLON. 


the extra protection would be a good 
‘in. SS. W. 
‘ink it would if you live in a rather 


ite like our own, 
in, S. Ws JAMES HEDDON. 


E. FRANCE. 


I pn to keep them in the cellar quite late. 
Nothi \s lost by so doing. and much gained. 
Thin N. W. C. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


: M y - require no better protection in win- 
7 OF imer than single-walled Ie ae 
hio, 3S. W. Cc. F. Mura. 
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Yes, an outer case, if taken out of cellar ear- 
ly: in fact, an outer case is beneficial through- 


out the season. 
Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


With our hives we see that the bees are cov- 
ered up warm. and then let them go. I doubt 
whether packing would pay. 

New York. C. P. H. ELwoop. 


It will probably pay to have cheap rough 
boxes to set them in, and fill between them and 
the hives with chaff. 

California. S. R. WILKIN. 


I've had no experience. but I suspect it might 
pay to have an outside shell, such as the 28 
riend Root is trying this winter. 

Illinois. N. 


Yes, it will pay well. 2. A box a 4: inches 
sane each way than the hive, packed with 
planer shavings, sawdust, leaves, or chaff, and 
1aving a good tight roof. 

Illinois. N.C. J. A. GREEN. 


C. C. MILLER. 


1. If colonies are strong, and have abundance 
of stores, they will likely remain quiet, and need 
no protection. 2. Any treatment that keeps 
the bees quiet is good protection. 

Ohio. N. WwW. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I think it will, but can not say from experi- 
ence. Contract to six frames, and use two chaff 
dummies inside. My preference would be for 
light one-story chaff hives, used both in the cel- 
lar and out. 

Ohio. N. W. E. E. HAsty. 

I believe it pays well. I use a cheap, rough, 

1g-inch board outer case, and pack with chaff 
or cut straw. or an equivalent. I have done 
this for several years with a part of my colonies, 
and shall try to fix all so the sear $i spring. 

Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 


I have proved by actual test for the past two 
years that it does pay well. I use a simple 
case with cover that I use for a shade-board 
later in the season. I nail but slightly, so as to 
separate the sides as I pack them away. 

Michigan. C. A. J. Cook. 


I use chaff hives, and winter in the cellar, 
and want no single-walled hives for the pro- 
duction of honey. This I say after using single- 
walled hives for 20 years, and single-walled 
hives and chaff hives side by side for 10 years 
of that time. 

New York. C. G. M. DoouirrLe. 


If bees are held in the cellar until soft maple 
is in blossom, we find it unnecessary to give 
cumbersome protection. But if I had to use 
something I would draw over the hive a case 
made of paper and oil cloth. I am even winter- 
ing bees outdoors with such a hood. 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 


It pays to protect from prevailing winds, 
either singly or the whole yard. It is best to 
give them the full benefit of the sunshine 
through the spring months. Swarms that have 
wintered well will be all right if so treated; if 
not all right, no kind of tinkering will prove 
satisfactory. 

Wisconsin. S. W. S. I. FREEBORN. 

[ Well, now, friends, after the above testimony 
we have in favor of cellar protection, after they 
are put out of the cellar why not, at least in 
moderate climates, let the protection take the 
place of the cellar, and then there is nothing 
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to be said or done to the bees from November 
till April? ] 








SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








SPINACH IN APRIL. 

Everybody has been calling for spinach. A 
few days ago our wagon folks wanted to know 
whether they could not send to Cleveland and 
getsome. I told them that it was away up, 
and that we could not even think of it. A little 
later they wanted to know whatI meant by 
“away up.” 

** Why.” said I, “it will cost at least 10 cents 
a pound, and no one in Medina, hardly, would 
give that, especially as the freight must be 
added to the 10 cents.” 

* Well, Mr, Root, if you will get us a barrel I 
think we can show you that Medina folks will 
pay 15 cents.” 

* All right; I will risk the price of a barrel, 
to try the experiment. But you will see that 
we Shall have it all to use up in the lunch- 
room.” 

Now, how do you suppose it turned out? 
Why, they sold the barrel right off in one day; 
and as the people were not satisfied we pulled a 
lot of small beets out of the greenhouse, that 
were crowding, and they took them all off at 15 
cents a pound. As we did not have our usual 
supply of lettuce, in consequence of moving our 
greenhouses last fall, we have been sending to 
Eugene Davis, the originator of the Grand 
Rapids lettuce, and it has been going off barrel 
after barrel at 25 cents per Ib. retail. Pie-plant 
is still bringing 10 cents per Ib.; asparagus 40 
cents, and other things in proportion. Why, it 
is astounding. I am sure spinach could be 
raised at a profit at 3 cents per Ib. With usit 
usually winters in the open air without any 
trouble until some time in February. The 
heavy freezes in February and March, without 
snow, use itup. We have tried mulching, but 
somehow this does not work, or we do not have 
the right kind of mulching. I see evergreen 
boughs have been recommended. I presume 
they would do it toa dot where one has them. 
It is a mystery tome why somebody does not 
make a big thing on spinach. Last fall we put 
in a great lot of it. but it happened to be near 
the barn, and the poultry took a great fancy to 
it. I supposed they would, but I thought I had 
planted enough forthe poultry and our market- 
garden also. But I tell you.a flock of Brahmas 
‘an get away with an astonishing amount of 
spinach. I still believe it would be protitable 
to plant spinach for poultry. If the ground is 
rich and in good order, it can be putin after 
otatoes. sweet corn, or almost any other crop. 
Ve succeed best by sowing it early enough to 
get it just as large as;it can be without running 
up to seed before frost. In that condition it 
will stand like kale all through the winter; and 
so far we have succeded better without mulch- 
ing than we have with. The mulch seems to 
make it rot. Perhaps the way to make a real 
sure thing of it is to put it in a cool greenhouse, 
as described in the new book. * How to Make 
the Garden Pay.’ Grand Rapids lettuce may 
be grown in the same way. Either of these 
plants may be kept all through the winter in 
our locality, without heat. provided the glass 
can be shut up tight, and the beds be a little 
below the surface of the ground. A windbreak 
of buildings or evergreens. so arranged as not 
to interfere with the sun, will be a great help. 


OUR HOT-BEDS HEATED BY STEAM. 
I should be glad toreport that they have done 


as well during April as they did throug!) \Jare) 
About the middle of March we left on ‘he ey: 
haust steam until they became too |), anq 
many of the plants were injured; ayn sine 
that they have got sort 0’ contrary. |) fae 
they have not done nearly as well as the creep. 
house, Where we could go inside and rxulat 
the temperature; and Iam now coming <:ron¢. 
ly tothe conclusion that I want all my glas 
structures so can go inside, under the glas 
and regulate the temperature. During the 
vast month every thing has grown so |eanti- 
Fully in the greenhouse, that Fam son ewha 
losing my faith in the advantage of si ripping 
the sash clear off; at least, our recent experi. 
ence indicates that there is no particular need 


oof removing the sash until, say, the first of 


April. Every thing in the greenhouse is doing 
just beautifully. Mr. Weed suggests tliat it js 
largely due to the fact that the soil in the beds 
in the greenhouse is old and thorough|y rotted 
compost. Every thing we tal into it just 
climbs: while all that in our hot-beds, outside, 
was made up in the fall, winter, and spring, 
The manure and mostof the materials are com- 
paratively new. 
LIMA BEANS. 

It begins to be time to begin to think about 
lima beans. Shall we give up the pole limas, 
or will it still pay to provide poles? In our last 
issue I talked about growing tomatoes on poles: 
and I rather suspect it will pav us to have poles 
for lima beans. The bush limas on our soil— 
that is, Burpee’s and the Kumerle, have, on our 
rich soil, made such a mass of vines that we 
have been greatly troubled with rot and mil- 
dew, and in getting the beans to ripen sufli- 
ciently for seed. A good friend of mine has 
been talking about the Challenger, and even 
sent me a pint by mail, so as to be sure | would 
give them atrial. Here is what he says about 
them: : 

My family are all great lovers of lima beans, and 
I yearly put in 200 poles for our own use, se!ling the 
surplus in the city of Newark (pop. 185,(00, two 
miles away). with whatever other farm products we 
may have. For the past two years I have grown 
Challenger beans, and they have sold much higher 
than Pratt's or Dreer’s, which I bave heretofore 
had. I have sold over $40.00 worth euch year, /exides 
what we used ourselves, and should have sold much 
more bu for my mistakes in growing them. | 
planted three to each pole, four feet apart, but this 
was too close; there was such a wealth of vives 
that bushels of beans mildewed and never ripened 
I shall grow double the number of poles this year, 
placing the poles five feet apart, with two vines toa 
pole. This bean throws out more runners thian any 
other that I know of, and requires far more careful 
handling, as the vines are exceedingly tender. My 
beans were sold at one price—thirty cents per hall- 
peck, unxhelled, while an abundance of other limas 
were selling at 15 to 20 cts. for the same quantity. 
I never had nearly enough of mine. 

Lyons Farms, N. J., Apr. 21. Wa. GRUMMAN. 


You will notice, also, that he touches on this 
matter of having them rot and mildew. ‘Thal 
has been one of our troubles, and I believe he|s 
right in recommending poles to be not |r -s than 
five feet apart. and not more than two \ es to 
a pole. By the way, the lima beans «an be 
transplanted without very much trouble ‘{ you 
take a good lump of dirt along with the Dead. 
After we have gone to the trouble of put) 1g UP 
poles, we can not afford to have any pol: > \ ith- 
out beans on them; neither can we all. rd, for 
the reasons above given, to have more t!).11 (We 
good plants to a pole. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

We never before had our strawberries king 
so well at this season. Just as soon * the 
weeds showed themselves a careful ma: went 
all over them, and took out every wee | the 
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same t that he removed the mulch. About 
halfof oors were mulched and half were not. 
ing ~uch a spring as the past one, the 
mes were ahead. Very likely, however, 
the unmuiched will be a little earlier. Before 
fruiting. however, We must have some sort of 
mulching. Lnever want any more gritty and 
sandy berries after seeing friend Terry’s. Cut 
straw is rather expensive with us, but we do 
not know of any thing else that will answer the 
jirpose, any cheaper. Iam afraid that. if put 
on just before fruiting, the wind might blow it 
away. Very likely, however, if you get it on 
inst before a good rain it will stay all right. 


ANOTHER DEVICE FOR BERRY-PICKERS, ETC. 

Seeing an illustration of your’ blackberry- 
picking machine, I thought of a simple device 
that Lused. To-day I mail you a sample (just 
as it was made in a hurry), which has been 
ysed. ‘Tie children went crazy for them, as 
they could use both hands when using this lit- 
tle machine, Which any one can make in ten 
minutes. They are intended for holding a one- 
quart Wooden berry-box, as you will see. The 
little cleat on the bottom. with a beveled edge 
inward, holds the bottom of the box in place. 
The button holds the top. The one I sent was 
fora child, as I notice the strap to go around 
the neck (an old suspender) is short for a per- 
son of medium height. Of course, I should pre- 
fer your device, as the berries are in a safer 
condition with the covered box. 

I should like to ask how the perforated metal 
used over the entrances insures certainty of fer- 
tilization (see p. 168). 38th Ramble. 

Manistee, Mich., Mareh 17. §{W. HARMER. 





Thanks, friend H., for your suggestion. I 
willexplain to our readers that it is simply a 
little board, perhaps 10 inches wide, a foot long, 
aid % thick. A cleatis nailed on so as to catch 
onthe bottom of the basket. Then a button at 
theright height turns so as to secure the top. 
Puton a strap or piece of tape, and hang it over 
theneck. and the berry-picker is rigged. To 
prevent it from swinging about so as to spill the 
berries, | would suggest, also, a belt to go 
around the waist. ] 


Oa Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R,. ROOT. 











ve had seareely any losses since the 

rt. Very fortunately the weather 
turned oT warm, soft maples came out, and the 
bees have been having several gala days. 
Brood-:aring is progressing unusually well. 


HOW 17 COLONIES IN THE CELLAR WINTERED. 


(ren ly speaking, our bees in the cellar did 
1 oh better than those outdoors last win- 
he consumption of stores per colony 
arly as we could estimate, only about 
uch outdoors. It is more noticeable 
« than last, although even then there 
'a difference, showing a lesser con- 
of stores in the cellar. 
ied out nearly all the bees, until I be- 
iink there was nota colony lost; but 
few, we found three that were dead. 
er of one of the three I had marked 
with a leadpencil, “* Very weak; will 
probal die.” As nearly as I can recollect 
oem, ti had only a handful of bees. I pre- 
sume Alley would have thrown them out 
On the ss. ButI thought I would see how 
we) “ d do. The two others that died, we 
HOW \ oe net very strong when put into the 
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cellar; and the inside of the combs was spotted 

a little with dysentery. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF FULL BOTTOM VENTILA- 
TION IN THE CELLAR. 

As usual for experimental purposes, I had 
left in the cellar some half a dozen hives with 
fast bottoms. The combs of these (as was also 
the case last year) were wet and moldy, and the 
bees looked a little ** poddy,” as if they were 
slightly diseased. On the contrary, the hives 
that had been tiered up ala Boardman, without 
bottom-boards, were comparatively dry inside, 
and the bees were healthy and strong. 

I confess that, on account of the lesser con- 
sumption of stores. in view of the knowledge thus 
far attained in cellar wintering, lam_ inclining 
more and more to the indoor plan. The saving 
of expense of chaff hives compared with win- 
ter cases over single-walled hives, and the 
large saving in the consumption of stores, are 
two important factors that rather influence me 
toward the indoor plan; but nevertheless I 
suppose that we shall do, year after year, as 
Doolittle does—not put all our eggs into one 
basket, but winter both ways. 

M’FARLAND’S HIVE-CARRIER—SEE PAGE 327. 
LAST ISSUE. 

Mrs. Root, Jr., objected very strenuously to 
our having the cellar-wintered colonies put 
back of our house: so this spring, when we 
earried the bees out of the cellar, we were 
obliged to lug them a couple of hundred yards, 
to our regular home apiary. Now, it would not 
do to have two men, with a pair of hive-car- 
riers, carry one hive atatime. Soltold Mr. 
Spafford we would manage some way to have 
the order reversed; namely, one man to carry 
two hives. We very soon constructed one of 
MeFarland’s hive-carriers, as illustrated on 
page 327. Afterit was all done I began to feel 
as if it were a lot of toggery, and would cause 
more vexation in handling than it was really 
worth. I was agreeably surprised to find, upon 
trial, that it worked just as Mr. M. said it 
would: and not only that, we could load up in the 
bee-cellar, pass through two doorways, through 
the vegetable-cellar, and finally up the cellar- 
steps. In going through the doorway we walked a 
little sidewise; and in passing up the cellar- 
steps all we had to do was simply to tilt one 
side down, and the other, as a matter of course, 
would be brought up. Mr. Spafford carried 
over most of the colonies, and I tried a couple 
of loads to satisfy myself that the thing was all 
O. K. I was greatly surprised at the load a 
man can lift, and carry in this way with com- 
fort. I took up a couple of average colonies, 
and carried them about 200 yards, over to the 
factory scales. zigzagging around among boxes 
and through doorways, and then weighed my- 
self with the burden, with no inconvenience, 
and then went safely to the yard. By sub- 
tracting my own weight I found that I carried 
80 Ibs.: and I know I could have sustained, 
without any inconvenience, an even hundred. 
Perhaps I should say that the entrances, while 
carrying the hives, were closed. This made 
every thing so secure that the carrier could jolt 
around a good deal without being pestered by 
angry bees. 

I should not omit to say, in the fall our hives 
were carried in by their bottom-boards. The 
hives were then piled up without bottom- 
boards. a la Boardman, the latter being stack- 
ed up by themselves in one corner of the cellar. 
In carrying the hives out, we put the bottom- 
board down, set the hive on that, and closed 
the entrances. We put another one right by 
the side of it. then, stooping down with the 
hive-earrier, picked them up and carried them 
to their location. 
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MIYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Thou God seest me.—GEN. 16:13. 

There seems to be a great dividing line among 
humanity; and the little text I have chosen 
seems to indicate where the dividing line is. A 
part of humanity believe that God sees when 
nobody else does, and behave themselves ac- 
cordingly. The other part either deny the ex- 
istence of any overseeing spirit at all, or they 
insist that God does not care, or does not bother 
himself to look after events and lives of each 
separate individual. One class think if they 
can hide their deeds from the eyes of men, 
nothing further is necessary. The other class 
live in the fear of God; and the Bible says, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Some may urge and argue, that itis the 
duty of every one to do right because it is right. 
I should be very glad indeed to have them do 
this if they would. But, alas! such an incen- 
tive to right doing seems to lack strength and 
energy with the average individual. I was 
brought up, as you know, to attend church and 
Sunday-school. I learned Bible texts, and 
verses of Scripture by the hundred, without 
having any very distinct idea of what was im- 
lied in them. Nevertheless, lam heartily in 
sine of having children learn Bible texts. I 
will tell you presently why. 

When I was about eighteen years old I taught 
school in a region then called * Black Swamp.” 
My schoolhouse was a mile north of the town 
of Elmore. Ottawa Co.,O. At that time I had 
rather broken away from the influences of 
Sunday-schools and Bible teachings, and was 
having my “liberty as I called it. At eighteen 
I thought I was capable of taking care of my- 
self without any such hindrances as Christiani- 
ty imposes. One little sketch or glimpse of my 
life at this time comes vividly to my mind this 
morning. My principal companion and associ- 
ate Was a man perhaps twice my age. He was 
one of the class who pride themselves on their 
freedom of action and freedom of thought. 
One evening he announced his determination 
of going “up town,” and I accordingly decided 
to go along. The first place we visited was a 
little grocery where they sold beer. The man 
was new in the business, and his premises were 
so narrow and small that he kept his beer in 
the cellar, and went down a little trapdoor be- 
hind the counter to draw it for his customers. 
My companion called for two glasses of beer: 
and while the proprietor was down through the 
trapdoor my friend jumped lightly and seated 
himself on the top of the counter. Then he 
leaned over to the shelves back of the counter, 
took a couple of nice oranges from a basket, 
pushed one into my pocket, and put the other 
into hisown. When the storekeeper emerged 
with his two glasses of beer we were standing 
by the counter in our former attitude, looking 
honest aud innocent, as a matter of course. 
My friend paid for the beer; and when we got 
out of doors we both had a good laugh at our 
own sharpness, and probably at the same time 
at the dullness and stupidity of a storekeeper 
who would go away out of sight and leave cus- 
tomers such a chance to help themselves. 
Now. I can not remember that any compunc- 
tions of conscience troubled me at all at that 
time. I am afraid, too, that many young men 
in their teens would have thought as I did, that 
it was a sharp trick, and not of much account 
any way. Had I reached over the counter my- 
self and taken the oranges, it would have made 
a difference. But, you see I did not touch them 
at all. I had nothing to do withit. I could 
not very well object to his putting the orange 
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into my pocket, because the proprietor » ame y 
so quickly that it would have got » friend 
into trouble. I presume likely I had \eard j 
said, that“ the partaker is as bad as 1). thief." 
but I did not remember it then. Ther js ong 
thing very certain: At that period 6. my jig 
I did not think of the all-seeing Eye all. | 
remained in the town of Elmore prety jeaply 
a year; but as I look back I can not recoljee 
of having attended church or Sunday -sehoo) 
one single time. Although I taught sc icol, thy 
Bible was never my counselor or friend in 
need. I never read a word from it to my pupil 
and I can not remember that I ever ised 4 
Scripture text. A schoolteacher nowadays why 
is in the habit of taking his beer woud prob. 
ably lose his place very’soon. I had learned 
to drink beer with anybody who asked me: }y; 
I presume I kept the fact from the know ledge of 
my good mother. The pastors of the differen, 
churches in Elmore may have approached mp 
on the subject of religion, but 1 can vot now 
remember that they did. Somebody may haye 
invited me to go to Sunday-school; but afterg 
lapse of more than thirty years I can not recall 
that the matter of Sunday-schools ever cane 
to my mind, I was like a thousand other boys 
who do not seem to think they have any thing 
to do but to amuse themselves, and perhaps do 
what they can to. get an education. | remem- 
ber that, during that winter, I sent for a small 
microscope, and became quite full of enthusi- 
asm over the wonders it revealed. | read a 
good deal in the popular magazines, and got 
books from the various stores. But, so far as | 
‘an remember, the thought that I owed respect, 
reverence, and recognition to the great God 
above, never entered my mind. As I recall this 
period of my life, so far as 1 can after the lapse 
of years, I begin to have more charity for the 
boys and young men around me than I have 
had before. At some of my_ boarding-places 
(for I boarded around) they read the Bible 
mornings, and had family prayers; but I caw 
not now recall a single thing that I heard from 
those Bible-readings. nor can I remember the 
words of the morning prayer, except in a gen- 
eral way. It was not customary in those days 
to make practical applications in Bible-read- 
ings and prayers as it is now. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which sprang into 
existence about that time, or a little before, 
was entirely unknown to me. My Sundays 
were mostly passed in rambling about the 
woods and fields, looking up springs in the hill- 
sides; and I remember of carrying lemons an 
sugar along, and making lemonade wrder the 
shady trees. The first thing Sunday morning 
was to study up how we could have the most 
fun. A great part of the Sabbath was. how- 
ever, spent in reading magazines and news 
papers. After along ramble one Sunday with 
the friend I have spoken of, as we neaved home 
we sat on the top of a fence to rest. | made a 
remark something like this: 

“Ido not know just how it comes; }ut to tll 
the truth. L., the older I grow, the more taste 
less, insipid, and unsatisfying my life jecomes 
In fact, lam getting so lately that I cont el 
joy things at all as I did when I was i welve 0 
fifteen. I wonder how long this state \/ affairs 
is to continue.” 

Now, boys, take note of the reply; «1d bea! 
in mind that it came from a man w) prided 
himself on being a free-thinker, and (ing él 
tirely untrameled by superstition or b) religio® 
As nearly as I remember, his words were some 
thing like these; and what sort of » ords are 
they, dear friends, for a boy eighteen years of 
age! Said he: 

“ Well, Amos, it is a kind of sad «ct: Du 
facts are often sad things. My own ¢ perience 
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has bees. Just like yours; and you will find that 
every your that is added to your life makes it 
still more and more so, The world has not 
very moch to offer, It is empty and hollow, 
and unsatisfying. The best thing to do is to 
vet al! (ve fun out of it you can while you are 
young; and as you get older, take it as the rest 
yf us Go. 

okie nian Was sarcastic and bitter whenever 
the subject of religion was mentioned. He 
eyen Weut so far as to sneer at virtue, and ad- 
vised (although he did not say so in so many 
words) that we should look at the other sex as 
simply something that the world has to offer as 
a means of amusing ourselves, and having fun, 
and that it was their business to take care of 
themselves. If they were not able to do that, 
or were innocent and unsuspecting, it was their 
affair and not ours. His words and his com- 
panionship were poison to my young mind, 
But dou’t let me put the blame all on him. 1 
was old enough, and had had sufficient Chris- 
tian training, to have either rebuked him or to 
have withdrawn entirely from his company. 
He was. however, a skillful mechanic, and 
quitea leading spirit among the people of Black 
Swamp at that time. He may have been con- 
verted, like myself, since then, from the error 
of his ways; but if not, may God hear my 
prayer for him to-day. 

Let us now go back to the oranges. The 
storekeeper I have mentioned was not only poor 
financially. but he was poor in health. His 
thin. sallow face made it known to all. His 
feeble looks come up to me now as I rebuke 
wyself for my thoughtless dishonesty. May 
Giod forgive that foolish act, and the foolish 
years of my life at that period. The two 
oranges my companion took were worth, per- 
haps. a dime. That sum at compound interest 
would, after the lapse of thirty years, have 
amounted to about a dollar. Our poor friend 
has, in all probability, gone to his grave years 
ago. If so, he may have some relatives or de- 
scendunts: and if such is the case I shall feel 
easier to hand this money over to them. to 
atone, so far as I can, for that thoughtless 
piece of dishonesty. His name was Eoff; and 
iS GLEANINGS goes even now to the town of 
Elmore, perhaps somebody whose eyes rest on 
this may be able to identify the poor feeble 
storekeoper of thirty-three years ago. Now to 
our text 
Ido not know just what I believed at that 
time in my life; but the little story I have told 
indicates very clearly that I had no abiding 
faith i the all-seeing Eye. Iu former Home 
Papers | have mentioned some other events of 
that winter; and it is not strange that the 
seeds that were sown in my heart at that 
time ‘ore aerop of evil fruit, even during a 
term of a four months’ school. The fear of God 
Was it in my heart at all. Very likely the 
effect.) the teaching of Christian parents was 
som itofa restraint upon me; but I was a 
lair ssiple of a young man of perhaps fair 
abilit, “ho has none of the fear of God in his 
heart d who does not believe in the teach- 
ngs ol on all-seeing Eye. 

Ate. days ago, Mr. C. N. Pond, a man prom- 
nent Sunday-school work throughout our 
own other States, was with us for a few 
(lays. je was invited to take charge of our 
hoon ~ -viee; and in speaking to our work- 
co ere assembled he said something like 

IIs; 

“M\ rood friends, many of you are young, 
ind otless have bright anticipations and 
high ; rations for the lives that lie before 
ony Vv, although there has been considera- 
‘le sai bout the enthusiasm of youth, I want 
Wsay you that all of your bright visions 


may be realized—yes, even more than any of 
you, perhaps, have thought of in your imagina- 
tions. Iam now toward fifty years old, and I, 
when young, had great expectations of the out- 
come of the years before me. They have all 
been realized, and more too.” 

At this point I began to feel exceedingly anx- 
ious, and perhaps a little uneasy. I wanted 
friend Pond to make haste to add the one im por- 
tant condition for realizing the bright anticipa- 
tions of youth. He very soon put it in, and 
with emphasis enough to satisfy even myself. 
It was something like this: 

*T say. these bright visions may all be realiz- 
ed; but I wish to add, that it is only on condi- 
tion that you start out with Christ Jesus by 
your side, that you make him first and fore- 
most, over all and aboveall—that your constant 
end and aim in life be to please him and not 
self. Do this’ and life has more in store for you 
than any of you can think.” 

Now. I know brother Pond intimately. I have 
known him since he was a light-haired boy, and 
perhaps the butt and jest of some because they 
thought themselves ever so much smarter and 
sharper than he was. They laughed at him 
beeause he was honest and true; and it was 
whispered. too. that this light-haired, unso- 
phisticated youth, had in mind to study for the 
ministry. He was not at that time what many 
of the world’s people would call sharp. He 
never could, under any order of things, have 
been a party to stealing oranges, as I was. He 
worked on a farm in the summer time, and 
went to school winters: and when I first met 
him at an evening party the young ladies 
brought him in as the “ hired man.’ He chose 
Christ Jesus as his helper and friend in early 
youth; and he has been laboring to serve him 
all these years. No wonder thateach succeeding 
year grows brighter and brighter, and thatevery 
decade sees him a happier and a more joyous man 
than he ever was before. He and his wife were 
with us over night. At the breakfast-table in 
the morning he was, as usual, beaming and full 
of smiles and pleasant words for every member 
of the family; and his mood was so infectious 
that we all got happy by looking at him and 
hearing him talk. Finally he turned to his 
wife and said: 

* There, wife, didn’t I tell you what a good 
ylace I was going to bring you to?” And then 
1e laughed at me as I commenced a remon- 
strance. But I had a point to make, and I was 
determined to make it. 

* Bro. Pond. look here. I want to correct you, 
and straighten youup. It is not the place nor 
the surroundings that make you so happy; but 
the secret of it all is, that you are so easily 
pleased; and I appeal to your good wife fora 
second to my point. Is it not true, Mrs. P., and 
is it not one of the secrets of his happy and joy- 
ous life, that he is so easily pleased with every 
thing and everybody ?” 

She responded at onee, “ Yes, Mr. Root, it isa 
good aan as you say. Hesees that which is 
good and bright and beautiful almost every- 
where. and somehow he is pleased and happy 
when many people would only be finding fault, 
and complaining.” 

And now, dear friends, here is one of the 
great points of my talk to-day. Jesus“ pleased 
not himself ;” and brother Pond has been so long 
the intimate friend of our Lord and Master that 
he has caught the spirit from him, and makes 

eople happy and pleasant and good wherever 
fie comes in contact with them. And it has 
seemed asif the Master seemed to delight in 
giving him “ pleasant surprises,”’ such as I told 
you of in my last. Only last year he and his 
wife together took what he calls a “ honey- 
moon,” not only all over the United States, in- 
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cluding California and the Pacific Coast, but 
even to the Sandwich Islands. When I first 
saw him after he returned I asked for an ex- 
planation. How could a minister of the gospel, 
who is comparatively poor in this world’s goods, 
spend a whole year in a kind of travel that 
costs tremendously to most of us? Well, it all 
‘ame about very simply. By chance or acci- 
dent he has some very warm friends, and some 
who are quite well off. Ne say, “ chance or acci- 
dent.” Is it really so? Well, these friends 
clubbed together and actually insisted that he 
and his wife should take this trip: and they 
regarded it as a privilege to pay all their ex- 
penses. Our good friend accepted the situation, 
not only as God’s call, but went right along 
smiling and beaming right and left, making 
everybody laugh, and. if I am not mistaken, 
giving. by his air and manner.and words and 
exhortation, almost without their knowing it, 
an invitation to lead pure, better, and more 
godly lives than they had been doing. A great 
part of his work in life is in talking to Sunday- 
schools and Sunday-sechool teachers. In fact, 
his business is to build up Sunday-schools. and 
to strengthen in the faith of Christ Jesus those 
already built: and in the faith, too, of that all- 
seeing Eye which is “in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.” 

Let me now go back a little to my friend of 
former years. It gives me pain to speak ill of 
anybody. but I wish to give you one glimpse of 
the outcome of that man who said that every 
year that passed over his head made life more 
insipid, more dull, and more’ unsatisfying. 
Away back more than thirty years ago he let a 
bill run up in favor of a woman who did his 
washing. He put her off from time to time un- 
til he owed her between twenty and thirty dol- 
lars. She found out, years after, that he had 
just located in the vicinity of Medina, and ask- 
ed me to go with her, as she was needv. to see 
whether he would not give her something on 
that old bill for washing that had been for 
years outlawed. We visited his home. He ad- 
mitted the justice of her claim, but said that he 
was unable to pay a copper of it: and the evi- 
dent marks of poverty all around him corrobo- 
rated it. He said every thing had been against 
him; and. my friends, let me tell you that 
every thing is almost sure to work continually 
against him who scouts the idea that an all- 
seeing Eye looks down and watches every de- 
liberate wicked thought of our hearts; and who 
proposes to please only himself, no matter who 
suffers by it. We havea plain Bible promise, 
that “all things work tegether for good to 
them that love God; and you will also find 
that the contrary is true. 




















_ eBACCE COLayiN. 


“AND WHEN THOU ART CONVERTED, STRENGTH - 
EN THY BRETHREN.” 

The above was the subject for our prayer- 
meeting last Sunday evening. A good brother, 
who is well along in vears, who has only lately 
come out fully for Christ. gave an illustration 
of the way in which comparing experiences 
often — (strengthens) those (the brethren) 
who are battling against temptation. An old 
friend of his came into his store. Both had 
given up the use of tobacco, and they were 
talking the matter over, and this friend gave 
this astounding bit of experience: He had used 
tobacco all his life, and the habit increased on 
him (as it usually does) until he was buying 
something like a pound a week. Finally he be- 
gan to have spells of blindness. They would 
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come on him out in the field, so as to make jy 


difficult for him to see his way home.  Doctoys 
were consulted, but they could not ||! wh 


the matter was. O ye doctors! why sie ye y 
blind—at least a great part of you, any way» 
The trouble kept growing worse and Wyse, ay 


his family and friends were lamenting the sal 
fact that he would probably soon be totally 
blind. Finally it oceurred to him tha: tobarcen 
might have something to do with it, sid so hp 
left it off for just one day, and was not blind y 
all. Then he chewed again for just one day. 
and his blindness began to come back. They 
he tested the matter thoroughly, and i: a very 
little time it became plain that the blind spells 
‘ame from the use of tobacco and nothing else: 
therefore, like a prudent and sensible man, he 
gave up the use of the weed. The speaker said 
this bit of experience did him a great deal of 
good, because it was so nearly like his ow, 
only he never used it until it began to make 
him blind. Now, then, you friends of the med- 
ical fraternity, whenever you have a patieyt 
afflicted with some disease which you can not 
understand, please think of it, will you? and 
just ask if he is using tobacco. 


I quit the use of tobaeco nine years ago, aud 
thank the Lord I have never used it since. 
Tehama, Kan., Feb. 2. L. N. Coorer. 


My son, who has been a reader of GLE Anines 
for some time, came to the conclusion to quit 
the use of tobacco. which he has been using to 
excess. If you will send me a smoker for him 
I will agree to pay you if he begins the use of 
tobacco again. J. B. Wurroy. 

Ithaca, Mich., Jan. 20. 


As Mr. R. J. MeNeil has been induced by me 
and the Tobacco Column in GLEANINGs to quit 
the use of tobacco in any form, you will please 
send him a smoker. If he uses tobacco again | 
will pay you for the smoker. He is our school- 
teacher, and also a Baptist preacher. 

Baird, Tex., March 4. J. M. MATTHEWS. 


, STILL FAITHFUL. 

Somebody else would like to have GLEANINGS 
a little oftener, as well as wider and _ thicker: 
but if Home talks and Straws don't fail 
GLEANINGS will be O. K. Iam still faithful 
my pledge in regard to not using tobacco. One 
year ago last January I quit. A. J. MEREDITH. 

Nettleton, Ark.., Apr. 15. 

I wish to say that I have been a user of tobac- 
co for about 30 years: and through the influence 
of GLEANINGS I have quit its use, I have tol 
touched it for six edld 0 and do not intend lo. 
I do not want any pay for quitting. I consider! 
am more than paid already. I hope you may 
continue to extend your influence for good. 
Use this testimony if it will be of any use 
you. DANIEL WnuiGHt. 

Violet, Ont., March 7. 


Very nearly a year ago I left off the use of to 
bacco, and don’t think I should have ever 
touched it again had I not gone into ine hee- 
business. Two months ago I bought six colo 
nies of bees, as a starter; and when !| went © 
look through them I noticed my sm rer was 

avery poor one, and almost worn oui: bul 
Mint I could make it do for the present 
But the second colony I went into, it save ol! 
altogether, and the bees semed to kn it. for 
they stung me dreadfully till I called to « friend 
near by to let me have his pipe; and © ith the 
smoke I soon quieted them down. N:«». if yo 
send me a smoker I will not smoke ag 

A. B. WILs (NSO%. 


i. 


Hawks Park, Fla., March 22. 
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eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him, up- 
«t hope in his merecy.—Ps. 33: 18. 








serve that the markets aré almost bare 
comb honey of last year. Some say it 
ver so searee before. New honey will 


begin to come in soon now. 


WE | 
reports 
finely. 
fashion 


sive had a beautiful spring so far, and 
are coming in that the bees are doing 
Vay be we shall have one of the old- 
d honey seasons this year. 


Wuen the forms for our last issue were about 


half off, 


journal 


we found we were obliged to make our 
S56 pages instead of 52, as announced. 


This made almost a double number. In this 
issue We give 16 pages extra. 


TH 


third number of the California Bee- 


keeper is at hand, and it is making great im- 


prove 


ents. It is not only well printed and 


iypographically neat, but it is well edited. It 
starts out right. and has begun in a large tield. 


We Wis 


Wb 


the low 


lit every measure of success, 


. Wesroorr & Co., of St. Louis, say that 


er prices on sugar will affect the lower 


grades of honey. First-class honey is a luxury, 


so they 


say, and not a staple, and the tariff re- 


duction on sugar will not affect its sale. We 


are Inc! 


ined to think they are right. 


Tur Canadian Bee Journal seems to flourish 


in the 


hands of the senior editor, Mr. D. A. 


Jones, despite the facet that his best man, Mr. 
Fr. H. MePherson, is unable to render his usual 


assistat 


Jones 
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we on account of the accident. Mr. 
s infusing into it a good deal of sound 
i] experience, 


is now approaching the time out of all 
when the bees are supposed to yield 
wuers returns, we must ask our contrib- 
let the subject of wintering drop for 
ent, and take up the more seasonable 
low to geta honey crop, taking the 
and marketing, and what implements 
s are best suited to accomplish these 
11 the least labor. 


ifter our last issue went to press, we 
that George H. Knickerbocker, secre- 
© New York State Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ost by fire his honey-house and work- 
{nearly all its contents, on the morn- 
\pril 1, about 4 o’clock. He says the 
the fire isa mystery. Many of his 
| papers were also burned. It was 
o-thirds covered by insurance. 


| TCHINSON, Of the Review, page 104, 
is very kind notice: 

orial sepenment of GLEANINGS has im- 
nderfully of late. It is no uncommon 
to be able té cut out wisdom in solid 
the following.” 

a he quotes our editorial in regard to 
or small bee-keeper, found on page 

.uk you, friend H. Such an encomium 
ated, inasmuch as it comes from one 
infrequently writes “solid chunks” 


Ir advertisers would tell how long their ad- 
vertisement is to run, and how much space it is 
to occupy, it would save much annoyance and 
correspondence on the part of our advertising 
clerk. We speak of this, not in a complaining 
way, but very few give very definite instruc- 
tions on these two points; namely, amount of 
space and length of time torun. If you do not 
know how long it is to run, say, ‘Continue till 
forbidden.” This is definite, and then we know 
what to do, 


Tue Review indorses what we said about 
having not only frames and hives movable, but 
even movable apiaries. Yes, that is what we 
are coming to. They do not need movable 
apiaries down, there in Cuba, where they can 
keep prolitably 500 eolonies in one location (see 
J. A. Osburn’s article elsewhere); but in most 
places of the United States a location will not 
support more than 100 colonies; and if there is 
any considerable increase in colonies, they must 
be put in two or more out-yards. 


BEE-ESCAPES FOR EXTRACTING IN CALIFORNIA. 

In the California Bee-keeper, Mr. J. F. Me- 
Intyre says the bee-escapes fer extracting have 
not come up to his expectations. The bees 
went down as folks said they would. But he 
says: “I have left the escape on for three days 
and three nights; and as only about half the 
bees were out. I thought it would be a little 
quicker to brush them off the combs. So I put 
the escapes away.” Certainly a good many 
must have tried the bee-escapes last year for 
extracting. George H. Ashby, of New York, 
said at the Albany convention they had proved 
to be a grand success with him. Will he please 
tell us more about it? We should like to get 
other reports of experiments with the  bee- 
escape. 


BEAUTIFUL MAY. 


Now is the time to plant almost every thing 
that grows in agarden. On our grounds we 
are not only putting in corn and beans, but 
squashes, cucumbers, bush lima beans, ete. It 
it true, some of them may come to grief; but it 
is only asmall job to plant more, and there is 
quite a chance of getting a crop. Last season 
we planted Corey corn and kidney wax beans 
so early that I myself feared it was time and 
pains wasted. Well, both made a crop; and the 
only thing we felt sorry about was that we had 
not planted more while we were about it. The 
green corn brought 25 ets. per dozen ears, and 
the wax beans sold for 10 cts. per quart. We 
already have potatoes nearly knee-high. They 
were started, however, in the greenhouse. We 
saved them from one frost by bending them 
over and scraping dirt enough over them to 
hold them down. And, judging from the cold 
north wind that is blowing now, we may have 
to do it again to-night, April 28. Fruit-trees 
are full of bloom, and Michel’s Early strawber- 
ries are showing quite a number of blossoms. 
As we have not had a sprinkle of rain for ten 
days, we have been having a splendid time for 
preparing the ground and putting in crops. 


THE N. A. B. K. A. AND BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


WE wish to correct a misapprehension under 
which we were laboring in our answer to E. 
France, to the effect that the Bee-keepers’ 
Union should not be absorbed into the 
N. A. B. K. A. We see by the American Bee 
Journal, “that the Union is already and has 
been a part and parcel of the Association, so 
far as its influence and protective care are 
concerned.” As the Union has been a great 
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success, history shows that its incorporation 
into the N. A. B. K. A. is and has been a good 
thing. 


WE mentioned editorially in the last issue, 
that three patents had been granted on a cer- 
tain implement to be used in the apiary. We 
have since learned that there are now four 
yatents on this one thing, all within a year. 
Nay, further: Two others Cave written us, ask- 
ing whether we thought it would pay them to 
issue a patent on this same thing. We replied 
that there were already four patents on it, and 
advised them not to be in a hurry to waste 
their money. 


THE Review suggests that we call frames not 
closed-end, open-end frames. That might do. 
But there are some open-end frames that are 
fixed or spaced at regular distances; for in- 
stance, the Van Deusen. There are two kinds 
of frames in use—those that are fixed and those 
that are not fixed. We want to distinguish the 
two in some way. Call the former “fixed” and 
the latter “loose” frames. ‘* Unspaced” frames 
would perhaps be more accurate, but it is a lit- 
tle awkward, and not as short as “loose” 
frames. Our industry is progressing, and ac- 
curate short names is what we want. Sugges- 
tions are in order. 


FOLLOWING UP, SLANDEROUS REPORTS. 

‘THE honey-business is still being slandered 
to a considerable extent in the newspapers, and 
it is the duty of the subscribers of said papers 
to send ina mild and gentlemanly protest. If 
an editor were to receive a couple of hundred 
of such, immediately after the issue of his pa- 
per containing such slander on our industry, he 
would begin to think there was something 
wrong; and if he did not insert one or more of 
them he would be careful that such stories did 
not find a repetition in his columns. The comb- 
honey yarn appeared in the National Tribune, 
under date of Feb. 19. One of its subscribers, 
however, sent a vigorous protest, which was 
published in the next issue of that paper. To 
show the falsity of its position, he sent them 
one of our cards, to the effect that we offer $1000 
to any one showing a sample of artificial comb 
honey, and then added that this offer has been 


-out for several years, and has not yet been 


taken up. Individual bee-keepers can do more 
than editors; and a hundred protests from sub- 
secribers will have a wonderful effect. Don’t 
forget to follow them up. 


HANDLING HIVES INSTEAD OF FRAMES; LOWER 
COST, NOT HIGHER PRICES ON HONEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, A. F. Brown, of Hunting- 
ton, Fla., writes: 

1 keep bees for money, not for the pleasure, as 
some do; therefore I take advantage of all short 
cuts. I find to-day [do not do the work on a dozen 
colonies that I did on one, five years ago. I handle 
hives now; then T handled frames, and other things 
in the same way. You see the point. It is likea 
plow taking the place of a hoe. 

Friend B. hits the po exactly. Thereisa 
good deal more good sense in trying to reduce 
the cost of a pound of honey than in trying to 
raise the selling price. Sooner or later bee- 
keeping has got to resolve itself into the han- 
dling of hives more, and frames less; and Mr. 
Heddon deserves no little credit for helping to 
start this idea. But in order to carry it out it 
is not necessary to have shallow brood-cham- 
bers. A Langstroth hive with fixed distances 
can be manipulated in such a way as to virtu- 
ally handle hives instead of individual frames. 
It may be truthfully said, that old bee-keepers 
do not spend the time they once did over their 
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bees; and we think it is equally true ‘hat, a 
our industry progresses, bee-keepers » 4 cli 
to-day, or in the near future, will not speng 
the time over their bees they did a fiw yeay 
ago; in other words, they wil get a thousand 
pounds of honey with less labor. We jaye qj 
to handle hives more and frames less, \¢ stay¢ 
the prices. We have got to do things more iy 4 
wholesale way, in order to meet compe: tion, 








GOOP WORK IN THE ILLINOIS STATE Lrcisis- 
TURE FOR THE BEE-KEEPER. 

WE observe by the American Bee Jour), 
that the foul-brood bill, introduced into tie 
I}linois State Legislature by the Hon. Ws 
Smith, of Macon, will probably become a lay. 
Good! Let other States go and do |ikewis. 
The bill introduced by J. M. Hambaug)h, see », 
326, to prevent the spraying of fruit-trees whey 
in blossom, is also about to become a law. My. 
H. writes to the American Bee Journa/ as {o)- 
lows: 

Hip, hip, hurrah! We have carried the © Spraying 
Bill” through the- committee, flying. My speect, 
with letters, etc., have been ordered printed, and 4 
copy placed on each member's desk. Tally one for 
bee culture. J. M. HAMBAUGH, 

Springfield, Ill., April 11. 

We want the moral effect of these laws, even 
if we do not have to enforce them. 


GREAT INVENTIONS; HOW DO THEY (COME? 

THE most valuable discoveries do not always 
come by hard study, with the view of arriving 
at a definite end. No, they sometimes come by 
accident; and the one who met the accident is 
keen enough to reeognize that in it there isa 
principle. Mr. Hrusechka, who invented the 
extractor, did not study it out. His little boy, 
you remember, by chance happened to whirla 
yasket containing a piece of comb, around in 
the air. Drops of honey flew out. Hruschka 
was sharp enough to see in this the workings of 
centrifugal force, and that this same force 
could be made to extract honey from the combs. 
The invention of the steam-engine—that is, its 
main principle—was not studied out, but was 
largely the result of accident—or, if you please, 
lucky blundering. There is not so much in 
studying out a thing as there is in the ability 
to grasp a good thing when it presents itself. 
There is a great deal of folderol about lying 
awake nights, wasting strength and losing val- 
uable sleep in developing a great (?) invention. 
The best ideas do not usually come to us when 
we are tired and worn out, and when sleep is 
the order of the moment. When they do ap- 
pear they usually come in the freshness of the 
morning, after a good sleep, and then they 
come forth with almost startling suddenness 
Would-be bee-hive inventors, instead of mak- 
ing a hive conform entirely to the habits of the 
bees, should consult a little the habits of the 
genus homo. 

DEAD BEATS, AND WHAT IS A DEAD BEAT? 

PERHAPS many of you may say, “A man who 
does not pay his debts.” Not exactly, ‘riends. 
Very good men, sometimes, in consequi ice of 
sudden accidents or sickness, are unab!: (0 pa) 
their debts; and where a man is unable ‘o do as 
he would like, it is not fair to conclude ‘hat lhe 
is a dead beat. It is like calling a mii a liar 
because he told one lie; or, if you choo-e, tell- 
ing a man he lies because he tells soi ething 
that is not true. In all these things ‘is the 
state of the heart rather than the act Some 
little time ago I spoke of people who buy |.oney. 
and then, after a while, exeuse the selves 
from paying for it by claiming that it » as no 
pure. Such men I should eall deac beats 
and I think dead beats should be adver' +d fa 
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that honest men may not be imposed 

them. March 5, 1888, John W. Man- 
Jineville, Columbiana Co., O., corres- 
ponded ith us in regard to some maple sugar 
and honey. After getting prices, and very like- 
es, he sent us his order. It reads as 


Inclosed find $8.65. Send the following goods by 
express J. W. MANNING. 

Well, (t transpired that the $8.65 was not in- 
elosed: but on the back of the order our friend 
writes 

send. 0. D. Thad not time to get order in this 
mail. 

Now. as C, O. D. would make additional trou- 
ble and expense, we thought to do him a kind- 
yess by sending him the honey and sugar right 
along. We know how it is ourselves a g 
many times, When we hardly have time to get 
an important order off before the mail closes. 
Well. we did not get our money; and the book- 
keepers. after a long lot of writing and waiting, 
along in the fall of 1889 got the following: 

A. 1. Root:—Dew Sir:— 

Yours of Oct. 18th is received, and in reply I will 
say that, if 1 owe you the amount, $6.74, as you 
claim, and due since March, 1888, I will settle the 
sume as soon as I possibly can. The way | suppose 
the matter came in this shape, it was no fault of 
mine. IT was away from home about that time, for 
some length of time, and the matter was not 
brought 10 my attention, and I did not get a state- 
ment to the effect you speak about. oi Wi Me. 

Well, the above was bad enough. but we con- 
cluded to let it go. By the way, I want to say 
that a real good business man will not fail in 
his fair and square promises, even if he is called 
away from home; therefore his statement, 
which we have put in italies, we do think is 
irie—that it is no fault of his. Well, we kept 
on urging him until Aug. 26, 1890, when he 
winds up with the following: 

If you think it advisable to throw off a part you 
tharge for your imitation honey, let me know. J. M. 

Since then we have been unable to get any 
thing from him atall. It affords a good illus- 
tration of the way one is led to rd from the 
straight and narrow path, and to yield to tempt- 
ation. Virst, he said he did not have time to 
get his money order made out before the mail 
closed, and asked us to send along the goods 
without the money. This may have been true, 
und he may have been honest in what he said. 
But after he got the goods, his anxiety to pay 
the jus! debt seems to have a good deal abated. 
He next excuses himself for breaking his prom- 
ise, by saving that he was “away from home.” 
Then ic makes different kinds of pretexts, and 
pretens to be offended beeause of our numer- 
ous duns. as if it were our duty to give up and 
tity and sit down with folded hands, and 
be hapov. Finally he decides, two years and 

ths after we sent him the honey with- 
money, that (come to think of it) the 
is “imitation.” Now,if we have any 
‘h men Im the State of Ohio, or any 
te, let us have their names printed so 
may all get acquainted with them. I 

there is nothing like “getting ac- 


CENT AD VALOREM DUTY ON IMPORT- 
ED QUEENS. 

Mr, C. Frazier, of Atlantic, Ia., recently 
Wrote, asking whether there was a duty on 
impor’ ' queens. We replied, to the effect that 
there none, because queen-bees were used 
for br \ing-purposes, and therefore exempt. 
Itseen that Mr. Frazier was not entirely sat- 
ised, | so he wrote to the deputy collector 
ofcust \s, in New York, in regard to the mat- 
ler, fi. reply is as follows: 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE, NEW YORK, ! 

Collector’s Office. ( Apr. 2, 1891. 
W. OC. Frazier, Exsq., Atlantic, Iowa: 

Sir:—In reply to your letter of the 30th ult., I 
have to suy that “ bees ’”’ would be classified as * live 
animals” upon importation, dutiable at 20 per cent 
ad valorem, under N. T., 241. Animals imported 
specially for breeding-purposes are exempt from 
duty under N. T., 482, upon compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law and Treusury regulations— 
to wit, production of a duly authenticated invoice— 
certificate of identification sworn to by the import- 
er—certificate or score and pedigree, authenticated 
by the proper custodian ot the book of record estab- 
lished for the breed in question, and report of the 
apiarian after examination. The importation of 
* bees” through the mails from Italy is prohibited 
by law, and, if so imported, they would be liable to 
fine and seizure. Respectfully yours, 

H. D. STANWOOD, 
Deputy Collector. 


We thought there must be some mistake, and, 
if so, Prof. Cook was just the man to see that 
the matter were set right, as he had, in years 
gone by, handled successfully the transmission 
of queens through the mails. He wrote to his 
friend and former co-worker of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, Edwin Willits, now Act- 
ing Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; and his reply, which Prof, 
Cook has very kindly forwarded on to us, is as 
below: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECKETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Prof. A. J. Cook:—Yours of the 16th instant is at 
hand, relative to the bee-question and the importa- 
tion of queen-bees from Italy, upon which, under 
the new tariff, they charge 20 per cent duty. I have 
written to the Secretary of the Treasury this day, 
inclosing a copy of the correspondence, and asking 
himif itis possible for him to make aruling that 
shall let bees come in free of duty. 

There is no question but that bees should be class- 
ified under the new Tariff Act. as animals; and the 
general law is, that the duty on imported animals 
shall be twenty per cent, under Section 251 of the 
Tariff Act; but in the free list, under Section 482, 
any animal imported specially for breeding-pur- 
poses shall be let in free; and then comes the provi- 
so, Which is, in substance, that, in order to relieve 
the importation from the duty, it shall conform to 
the requirement stated in the Deputy Collector's 
letter. It is very manifest, that the person who 
drafted the proviso had in his eye only domestic 
animals, and hud no thought of any other animals, 
and, in fact, no thought of bees. or that bees would 
be called “animals.”” Lam afraid that the proviso 
is so restricted that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have no discretion. However, I have asked 
him to see whether he can give it some construction 
that will help us out. EDWIN WILLLITS, 

Acting Secretary. 


Accompanying this letter from the secretary 
was one from. Prof. Cook, which we reproduce 
herewith: 

Dear Friend Rovt:—This looks bad. We have a 
friend “in court”? who will do all that is possible 
for us. It will be bad if we have to wait for special 
legislation. A. J. COOK. 

Ag’ | College, Mich.. Apr. 24. 

It looks as though we should have to submit 
to the inevitable until special legislation can 
be enacted in our behalf. As the acting secre- 
tary says, * The person who drafted the proviso 
had in his eye only domestic animals.’ Per- 
haps I should add further, that the deputy col- 
lector has probably made an error in regard to 
bees through the mails. They are not prohib- 
ited by law. The January Postal Guide for 
1891 stress list of the European countries to 


which queen-bees may be sent, and in that list 
is Italy. It would be a little strange if, recipro- 
cally, Italy could not send any queens to us. 
If she can not, it isa very recent enactment of 
the postal magnates. We will have the law 
tested again at an early date. 
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390 GLEANINGS IN 


OUR SHANE YARD. 


We are just about to put 50 colonies in our 
out-apiary on the Hoffman frames. We have 
been getting together the hives and frames, 
and in a day or two we expect to transfer that 
whole yard of loose frames to fixed frames. 
There are a good many hybrids among the lot; 
and, judging from the looks of the old hives in 
Ww hich they now are, they are adepts at smear- 
ing propolis over every thing. 


HOFFMAN FRAMES. 


For the last few days we have been trying the 
Hoffman frames in our home yard. We hada 
few colonies transferred to them last summer. 
If the day is cold, the propolis will come apart 
with a little snap, and make the bees a little 
“touchy.” But we are not supposed to handle 
bees on cold days, usually. If the day is warm, 
they pry apart very easily. In fact, the most 
of them we could push apart with our fingers, 
without any screwdriver or wedge, and these 
have been used about a yearnow. We find Hoff- 
man frames will kill bees if handled improperly. 
By using a little caution it can be avoided. 

Perhaps we should say right here, while we are 
transferring into Hoffman frames to a consider- 
able extent, we would not advise others to do it 
to an equal extent. We can afford to carry on 
experiments on a larger seale than many of the 
bee-keepers who have no bee-journal in whose 
interest such experiments are made. 


SELLING SECRETS, ETC. 


Tue friends of Dr. Hall urge that he has 
as good a right to charge $4.00 for his little 
pamphlet as a physician has to charge $4.00 
or %5.00, or even $10.00, for simply a_pre- 
scription. It seems to me that a good many 
have some very loose ideas in this matter. 
A physician who has spent years in study, 
and, after that, still more years in the prac- 
tice of surgery, acquires a knowledge that 
enables him to determine from long experience 
just what surgery or medicine may do for a pa- 
tient. But he must see the patient personally, 
and give the case a careful personal examina- 
tion; and his directions and decision to one 
patient would by no manner of means answer 
for even two patients, let alone several hundred 
ora thousand. It may be worth $4.00 or $10.00 
for an expert to give his undivided attention to 
a single patient for one hour or even half an 
hour. But suppose he shoald undertake to 
print a little circular, which he hands to the 
patient who sought his skill, and then pretend 
that such printed directions would answer the 
purpose, and was worth $4.00. The thing would 
be impossible. A great book on surgery or med- 
icine can be bought for $4.00; so can a great 
book on almost any subject whereon mankind 
wishes information, for a like amount of money. 
Books have a market value, as well as a load 
of wood ora load of coal; and he who pays a 
dollar should get a fair-sized book; and when- 
ever one asks several dollars or one dollar, or 
even fifty cents, for what can be printed on a 
single sheet of paper, you can put him down as 
a humbug and a fraud. Valuable discoveries 
that come up suddenly, before the particulars 
have had time to get into books, will always be 
found in our papers and periodicals devoted to 
the subject in question. I know I have been 
over this ground again and again; but I pro- 
pose to keep going over it so long as there is so 
much blundering and fraud. If there is any 
secret of general value that can not be obtained 
without the payment of several dollars, bring it 
to my notice and J will furnish the money, and 
then we shall all reap the benefit of it together. 
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SHALL WE FORGIVE AS WE HOPE 1) Ry 
FORGIVEN ? 

AFTER reading friend Easy’s joke, 0, pag, 
380, a shadow fell unconsciously across jy spjp. 
its. Fora little time I groped mentally to pee. 
ollect what caused it. Finally [ recajled , 
clipping I had seen from a newspaper. [fey 
it is: 

“CHARLES! FORGIVE ME.” 


THE PENITENT WIFE WRITES HER FORSAKE \ Orig 
HALF. 


Under date of April 20, the Boston Herald jias the 
following correspondence from Lewiston, rel:tiye ty 
the sensational elopement case, the parties of whieh 
reside at Mechanic Falls: 

Mr. ©. H. Cotton, of Mechanic Falls, who has pp 
cently moved to the city, has received a letter from 
his wife, dated Los Angeles, Cal. In the loiter she 
Says: 

* Charlex:—Please forgive me. Please don't hat 
me; but I won't ask you to love me again. | doy't 
deserve love or any thing. Tam an undone person, 
Oh how I wish I could see you to-night and have , 
talk with you! Ido want to see you dreadful bad, 
but I never expect to see you again. It seenis as jf 
I never could stand it. From your wife, 

AMANDA, 

Mrs. Cotton, it will be rememtered, left her hus. 
band December 22, and fled with her little daughtey 
to Boston, where she is supposed to have joined 
Editor Mason, of the Bee-Keepers’ Advance, whio was 
visiting in Boston with his wife at the time. Masoy 
disappeared from Boston the same day, and his not 
been heard from by his wife or family since. Mr, 
Cotton feels sure that the couple are living together 
in California. 

Mr. Cotton has his son with him in Lewiston, and 
would like to have his daughter, but says his wife 
can get back the same way she went. The Mason 
property will probably be settled in the coming 
term of court. 

Now, it is more than likely that all the par- 
ties concerned will see GLEANINGS, and may be 
the little plea I put in for these two deluded 
friends has been the means of bringing both t 
penitence; if so, may God in his infinite good- 
ness and merey grant that GLEANINGS may be 
listened, to again. Ido not know what is cus- 
tomary in such circumstances; but my advice 
is this: Letall parties concerned go back like 
the prodigal son. Friend C.is evidently willing 
that his wife should come back, if she hasa 
mind to. For God’s sake, dear sister, come 
back. If you have not already done so, sep- 
arate yourself this minute from your guilty 
partner, and thus help him as far as possible to 
come back too. The thing is bad—terribly bad 
and wicked as it stands now; but itis never too 
late to mend. Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors. And let me entreat the bee: 
keeping world to drop it all and forget the past, 
that those two people who have been entrapped 
by Satan may repent and come back to thei 
homes. Friend Mason, if this meets your eye! 
entreat you to come back at once anid undo. 
while life lasts, the wrong you have cone. 
am sure, from what I kaow of you, that no hap 
piness nor peace has come from this terrible 
thing. Last evening a friend of mine was ex 
amined with the view of being taken jito our 
church. Some unfortunate things had occurred 
in his past life. During the past yeu. how- 
ever, he has been a most exemplary ( )ristiall 
man, constant in attendance at the ehurcli. and 
exhibiting all the Christian graces tows“! tho 
all around him. Our good pastor si <gested 
that, in view of this, we need not sti) «) the 
past. Any manor woman who has dow thel! 
duty well and faithfully a whole yea: and 's 
still ready to do well and faithfully eve): thing 
in their power, should be admitted (0 the 
chureh, in my opinion—that is. of cove, pre- 
viding such parties subseribe to the «ved. 
general system of tenets, held by such vclety. 
Very likely the world objects to letting ») gone 
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» bygones; but Christ Jesus says, ‘Come unto 
ne. all that labor, and are heavy laden;”’ 
snd he dows. not make any exceptions in his in- 
tation. Why, then, should we ? 


SPECIAL NOYICES. 














Our authorized agents, Hebblewhite & Co., 416 

sorge Si. Sidney, N.S. W.. Australia, and Leonard 

» Chumbers, Adelaide, South Australia, and R. J. 

. ion, Brisbane, Queensland, will receive 
ions for GLEANINGS for Australia and 
slands. 








MACHINE FOR BERRY-PICKING. 
The apparatus illustrated on page 176, March Ist | 
Fesuc, Will cost, well made, about 30 cts.; in lots of 10 | 
ecan furnish them for 25 cts. each—that is, if | 
nde just right for a quart berry-box. [f wanted | 
y mail, the price will be 15 cts. more for postage. | 
‘je expense is a little more than 1 expected. Per- | 
aps the apparatus described on page 833 of this is- 
ue will answer in place of it, 


DOVETAILED HIVES, LAST YEAR'S PATTERN, 


We have, packed away for shipment, about 1000 
No.2 Dovetailed hives of last year’s pattern, being 
\ inch narrower than we now make them, and hav- 
Koy the old-style all-wood frames and slatted honey- | 
boards. ‘These we will furnish at last year’s prices; 
yamely, $9.00 for 10 without sections, tin separators, 
aud fdn, starters, or $13.50 complete in flat. Same 
liscounts for quantity apply as on new style. 


EXTRACTED HONEY WANTED. 

Ifany of our readers have any extracted honey to 
ell, cither best or off grade, please mail us samples, 
tating how much you have, how it is put up, and 
what you want for it; and we will try to help you 
inda customer. We are supplying honey-jumble 
makers with off gredes, and ure sold out of all 
yrudes except the lot in New York, mentioned in the 
notice below. 


CHOLCE EXTRACTED HONEY. 

We have, in New York,city, 10 causes of 120 Ibs, 
uch, both of choice white sage extracted honey, 
and Balls alfalfa extracted. To move this quick 
we offer it at 94¢ in Single-case lots; 2 cases Or more, 
Me per 1b.; or S4ee per Lb. for the lot f. o. b. New York, 
ifunsold on reeeipt of order. This is a good oppor- 
tunity to get Some very choice extracted honey at a 
low price, Who wants it ? 

\DVANCE IN COMB FOUNDATION, 

Wecall attention again to the advance in price of 
om) fd. asannounced in last number. The revised 
tuble of prices is as follows: 

—Price per Ib. in lots not less than— 

' | Sq. ft. 
NAME © tADE. |per Ib.| 1 1b.-| 10 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. | 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
Heavy brood tdn.| 4to5 | 48 az | 
Medium “ | 6to6 | 48 47 

7Tto8 51 50 

10 58 57 
ll to 12) 68 67 
68 67 | | 








unin| 


\CCO DUST FOR BUGS AND INSECTS. 


-now the cheapest insecticide, it will be 
it a good trial this season. It is not only 
r pound than slugshot, but it is so light 
le pound makes a great lot of it; anda 
dred pounds costs only $1.75. A few days 
ustrated with one of our men because he 
so lavishly when only a few bugs had 
appearance. When he told me he had 
‘ther only a single pound, costing but a 
ce-fourths, I concluded that his extrava- 
ot very great after all. 


RUBBER TUBING, ETC, 


i demand has ne up for this com- 
‘we are enabl to give the following 
ices: Per foot, 5 cents; 10 feet, 45 cents; 
50. The above prices include postage by 
‘dered by express or freight, with other 
ut per foot less than above prices. The 





hard-ry! terminal tubes will be, after this date, 
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5 cents each, or 45 cents for10. Many times, under 
some circumstances, suy, for instance, when one is 
away from home, the vidinary rubber-bulb syringe 
is more convenient than the pail of water and rub- 
ber tube deseribed in our March issue; therefore 


| we have made arrangements to furnish a good syr- 


inge, with good-sized bulbs made of best quality of 
pure rubber, for 30 cents each; by mail, 35. By in- 
quiring prices at your drugstores, you can see 
whether it will pay you to send to us for them. 


SHIPPING GOODS PROMPTLY. 

A year ago now we were so crowded with orders 
that we were compelled to run our factory day and 
night, to keep anywhere within reach. A great 
many good friends were greatly tried by our delay 
in getting their goods off. We are glad to tell you 
that, so far, we ure taking care of orders promptly, 
and goods are going otf, asa rule, within three or 
four days after receiving the orders. We have been 
out of material for bee-veils, and waiting for more 
to come; but that is now here; and by the time this 
goes out all orders will be filled. We were also 
behind on foundation-mills; but as we write, all or- 
ders are filled, and mills are being made for stock 
ready to put into orders as fast as received. I be- 
lieve we ure up in all departments except, perhaps, 
the vegetable-plant business, which has had an un- 
usual boom. In a few cases, where something ir- 
reguiar is ordered that has to be made in the wood- 
working department, there is a few days’ delay; 
but asa rule you may depend on having your orders 
owe promptly. We havea godd deal of stock 
piled up, all ready to be marked. 


SEED POTATOES. 

We can furnish every thing advertised in our 
price list except the Early Ohio: and, by the way, is 
it nota little significant that the Early Ohio potatoes 
are gone, and nune are to be had anywhere? A 
great many will tell you that they have some of the 
new kinds that are * just as good” or a little better. 
But is there really a better potato known than the 
Early Ohio? We have some Early Puritans that 
came from the South, that were a second crop—that 
is, they raised two crops in one seuson, As these 
last were dug very late they do not show nearly 
as much tendency to sprout as those dug and put 
away eurlier in the season. They are, however, a 
little under size. The price is $2.00 per bushel, or 
$5.00 per barrel. In sume respects we prefer the 
Early Puritan to the Early Ohio. We have alsoa 
tine lot of Monroe Seediing potatoes, put up in new 
barrels, ready to ship. These barrels, however, do 
not hold quite Il pecks. The price is $5.00 per barrel. 
The Monroe Seedling, be it remembered, is the pota- 
to that T B. Terry places above all others. It is, 
however, a late one. 

VEGETABLE-PLANTS MAY 1. 

Well, here we are again, with the demand greater 
than the supply. We can furnish almost every 
thing by tens and hundreds; but when orders come 
for thousands, as they do frequently of late, we are 
not big enough for the business. We can furnish 
good asparagus-plants in any quantity; and the ex- 
perience of last season shows that they may be put 
out any time in the month of May, even though they 
may have made large shoots. Cauliflower-plants, we 
have very fine ones in any e Sepse h but almost 
every thing in the line of cabbage-plants is picked 
up a little before they are as large and strongly 
rooted as we should like to see them. Tomato- 
plants are rather backward, on account of the pre- 
vailing north winds. Of course, the windmill sup- 
plies plenty of water, but it does not quite. answer 
the purpose like warm showers, with a light wind 
from the south. Pepper-plants are scarcely strong 
enough to ship safely; and our sweet-potato plants 
are not up yet. Strawberry-plants are going daily 
by the thousand; but as they are beginning to put 
out blossoms, they will not be as good to plant many 
days. By picking off the blossoms, however, and 
the large outside leaves, they will do very well for 
some time yet. We are doing all we can to get new 
plants--that is, sets from runners, strong enough to 
ship as early as possible. We shall probably have a 
limited number of nice ones in June. The demand 
for Haverland strawberry-plants has been tremen- 
dous. Besides our own stock we have purchased 
eleven thousand of our neighbors; and if anybody 
has some nice ones which he can furnish at whole- 
sale price, we should be glad to hear from him. 
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Bee-Hives, | Sections, Etc. 


BEST Goops. at LOWEST PRICES. 


We make 15,000 sections per hour. Can fill orders 
promptly. Write for free, illustrated catalog. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Clu re sponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 








EES and yellow 
Italian Que ens 
for sale in June 


VEN the Best Se- xcel. They 
lect Tested $1.25. do all other 
Untested $1.00. 

at Chenango Order early. old custom- 
Valley Apiary. Send for circular. ers will say. 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 


OUR ROOT BEES. 


We have Italians that “* Root” the flowers o'er and 
o’er. 
At the end of the season they will score you 100 Ibs. 
or more. 
Tested queens in May, 7 50; 3 for $4.00. 
U nt ‘d 1.00; 8for 2.50. 
‘ June, .75; 3 for 2. 00. 
1,2, and3 frame nuclei from $2.25 to “$4. 00, with 
queen. Pounds of bees. All kinds of apiarian sup- 
plies, ete. Catalogue free. xufdb 


JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Piease mention this paper. 


Queens Ready to Mail. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Untested (Italians) $1; 
8 for $2.75, and $9.00 perdoz. Tested queens all sold, 
but will have more by June Ist (reared this season) 
at $2.00. Order early, but do not say for us to send 
queens before you actually wish them sent. Make 
money Orders payable at Clifton. Send for price 
list, etc., to COLWICK & COLWICK, 
4tfdb Norse, Bosque Co., Tex. 


P ‘le ase mention this ‘Paper. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. — 


1000 Ibs. of bees in wire shipping-cages. 100 queens 
in May at $3.00 per doz. 


seasons,my 





el ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co.. Ark. 
Italian —— from $1 
‘es ed to $1.50. Untested, 75 
ath Address 


F. C. MORROW, WALLACEBURG, ARK. 
Please mention this pape r. 


Sweet Honey 


AND PLENTY OF IT. 


By using the latest and most convenient hive for 
everybody. Nowin use five different kinds. Also 
Sections and Supplies. Address 

D. SCUTZMAN, Ligonier, Ind. 


Please mention this paper. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
~ We want an agent in every 
r county to sell our chaff hives, 
on a liberal commission. Send 
$1.75 and get a sample nailed 
up and painted, and you are 
ready to take orders at once. 
Winter cases, thin Dovetailed 
hives, anda full line of sup- 
plies. Send for _ and terms. 
. & KIRKPATRICK, 
Un fon City, ind. 
Please mention this paper. 


Bees at Auction! 


At Summit, Union Co., N. J., 80 colonies Pure Ital- 
ians, and every thing needed to run a_ first-class 
apiary for queens and extracted honey, will be sold 
at auction at the apiary, on May 5th, at 1 o'clock p. 
































——LADIES’ FINE SHOES.— 


Price $2.17 Postpaid. 
Genuine Kid, Soft Soles, Perfect Fitting, Stytig, 


Comfortable, and made to wear. Try the i. You 
will be pleased. Sizes 1 to 7; widths, ©, . 
What size do you wear? Js your foot aly or nar 


row? Do you want a broad or narrow tx shoe? 
Sure fit, if you answer these questions. 


I SELL GOOD SHOES. 
NO CHEAP STuFF, 

Send P. O. order, registered letter, or N. \. draft, 
C. L. GRIESINGER, MEDINA, 0, 


Reference—Gleanings. 89-104, 
_ Pleas ase e mention this paper. 


Tested quee en, 1, $1.5 : | ntested, 
$1.00. Nuclei, oh and bees 
by 4 Ib. Send for price list, 

_ A.M. KNEELAND, 

Box 77. Multorey Grove, Bond Co. Ut 


BEES FOR SALE, 
COLONIES, 

NUCLEI, 
and QUEENS 


at living rates. Send for 
circular and price list to 


Cc. C. VAUCHN, 


Columbia, Tenn, 6ttdb 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGA 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can buy a good hive for Sets, 
100 brood-frames for $1.00? Nice founda 
tion cheap. Smokers and feeders, and 
every thing you need. You can save 
money by sending an order. Special 
terms to dealers. 8-0-10d 


W. H. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn. 


t#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANine. 


MY 23D ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF [TAI 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QU 
NUCLEI, COLONIES, and SUPPLIES; also EGGS 
FOR HATCHING, can be had by sending me ron 
address. 4H. H. ‘BROWN, Light St., Col. Co., 


HOLY-LAND QU EENS. 


A specialty of breeding them, and strict business. 
Will be sold at the most reasonable prices. 
EO. D. BAUDENBUSH, 
445 Chestnut St.. Heading, Pa. 
Please mention this paper. 


NEBRASK e 


8-frame nucleus (without queen) $2.00. 
3-frame nucleus (with tested queen) $3.5! 
3-frame nucleus (with queen from our own apiaty 
each, $2.56. Pure Italian queens, each, *1.50. 
seriptive price list free. J. Mi. VOUNL, 
Box 874. Ttfdb Plattsmoutii, Neb. 
Please mention this Paper. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS FOR SALE. 


| May or June, tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00 July and 
| August, tested, $1.00; untested, ets. Bees at $10 
per |b. Make money = payable at W» ynesburg, 
Greene Co., Pa. MRS, A. A. SIMPSON. 

9-16db Swarts, Pa 


Please mention this paper. 
in 





Note Heads, Bill Head», Envelop 


Printing, 2:2: 250 %°#1 


Bost Paid. Good hon 
paper, SO uadies Cards in Steel Plate script % 
No Samples. 12 Years in Business, Send Copy nd dollar 

BURTON L. SAGE, New Haven, ~- © 





m. 9d W. B. COGGESHALL, Summit, N. J. 
Please mention this paper. 


Please mention this paper. # 








